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Southern 


Aid Society 
of Va., Ine. 


extends to policy- 
holders and 
friends its sincere 
thanks for a sue- 
cessful 


during 


business 


1927. 


Home Office Bldgs. 


The Society has rendered a larger service in 
claim payments to policyholders, employment 
of race men and women, and coperation with 
other race endeavors during 1927 than in any 
previous year of its 35 years of existence. Your 
cooperation and Good Will have inspired us to 
attempt, in 1928, a still greater service to policy 
holders and the race, through, of course, the 
Society’s 3-in-1 Superior Policy, providing for 
one small premium, protection against Sick 
ness, Accident and Death. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


District offices and agencies in Virginia and 


District of Columbia 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 
Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-Medical 


For additional information address the President. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in Liberal Education. 


,Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta's hills. 
Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

College and Normal Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High 
School work. Graduates make good in Northern 
Universities. 


} For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please mention OpportUNItTy 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa- 
tion of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 
Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, 
High School, Normal College and Music. 
O 


Terms exceedingly moderate. 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 
Valueable home _ influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted soley to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C . 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


0 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, President 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 
To provide the Twelve Million Colored people 
of the United States with College-trained and 
Professional leaders through its courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Commerce 
and Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning for any Quarter. 
REGISTRATION 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 26, 27 28, 1927 


Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928 
Spring Quarter—March 21, 1928 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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SNe year 1927 has left its own deposit 
of tradition to color the stream of hu- 
man relations in 1928. Such is the making 

or unmaking of all our habits 
The of mind and action. In the 
New Year bewildering midst of events 

ceaselessly weaving, we be- 
come aware, with a quiet suddenness that 
one set of habits has strangely faded and an- 
other as strangely arisen. From this we 
may draw some hope for what is yet ahead, 
for despite the very contradition of events, 
and the unpredictable caprices of human 
nature, there is, one is justified in believing, 
a dominant direction. 

During the year the unprecedentedly 
vast flood of the Mississippi upset momen- 
tarily, the scheme of black and white rela- 
tions in the basin of this river, and exposed 
them to each other. There were flashes of 
heroism and an intimate feeling of com- 
munity born of a common helplessness 
against the rampant waters, and with this 
there was the most acute revival in many 
years of forced black labor. Six hundred 
thousand Negroes were left homeless, and 
for the first time an important Negro Com- 
mission was appointed by a Cabinet Officer 
with power to make recommendations for 
improving Negro welfare and for correcting 
discriminatory practices. Stirred by the 
zeal of the Klan for racial purity, new anti- 
marriage laws were introduced in the Legis- 
latures of five states, Georgia followed the 
precedent of Virginia in designing and pass- 
ing a law to keep pure the white race 
through registration, and Gerald W. John- 
son, a Southern editor, declared that racial 
intermixture was receiving its first impor- 
tant resistance through the education of 
Negro women. The Texas Primary law 
which in effect debarred Negroes from fran- 
chise in the state was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, and accusa- 
tions were made in North Carolina that the 
names of illiterate Negroes were being voted 
by over-zealous party leaders to bolster 
their strength. Masked floggings in Alabama 
were halted yith the shock of 102 indict- 
ments against 37 floggers of Ku Klux 
affiliation, and the Prosecuting Attorney 
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later withdrew after a valiant but vain 
effort to secure convictions of the floggers 
through a Klan judge. Children in the High 
School of Gary, Indiana, struck to force the 
ejection of twenty Negroes assigned to the 
school, James Weldon Johnson was a lec- 
turer and guest at the University of North 
Carolina and the student publications of 
Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina solicited contributions from 
Negroes. The Tennessee Conference of 
Social Work decided that henceforth no 
program of community betterment would 
be considered complete which did not in- 
clude the entire population, white and 
Negro, the National Conference of Social 
Work re-elected Eugene Kinckle Jones to 
its Executive Committee, and voted to meet 
next year in Memphis over the protest on 
behalf of the Negro members of the old 
guard of liberals who took seriously the 
remark that the “traditions of the South” 
would have to be respected. The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi ruled that American 
born Chinese must attend the segregated 
Negro schools, and segregation was abol- 
ished in the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Wagneh Martin, personal rep- 
resentative of Ras Taffari of Ethiopia came 
to the United States to establish diplomatic 
relations between the two countries and 
place a concession for damming the Blue 
Nile, and Marcus Garvey was released from 
the Federal prison in Atlanta and deported 
to Jamaica amid cheers on both ends. The 
Pan-African Conference met in New York 
the Congress of Oppressed Nations met in 
Brussells and Senator King of Utah was re- 
fused admission to Haiti on the ground of 
being unfriendly to a government there 
which is supported by United States Ma- 
rines. Paul Green won the Pulitizer Prize 
with a play of Negro life in the South and 
the funds for Negro education provided and 
stimulated by Julius Rosenwald reached a 
total of thirteen million since its founding. 


Lynchings declined, the Southern Inter- | 


racial Committee awarded a medal to a 
sheriff who prevented a lynching and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in his message to Congress. 
urged that lynchings cease entirely. Frank- 
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lin Fraizer uttered unmentionable thoughts 
in the Forum about race prejudice and 
Alain Locke debated Lothrop Stoddard on 
the race question. The new Baumes law in 
New York State tried its teeth first on a 
Negro, and for the first time the number of 
white criminals exceeded those of Negroes 
in South Carolina. An Institute on Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia ad- 
mitted, significantly, that the election laws 
of the South, devised to prevent Nefiroes 
from voting, hampered white voters and 
prevented the normal existence of two par- 
ties in the state. Liberia paid off in full 
its national debt of $35,610.46, and the 
customs receipts of Haiti were announced 
as $8,118,966.35 with a total public debt of 
$18,849,000. The N. Y. Graphic and News, 
prodigious tabloids, carried stories of Negro 
progress and aspirations, and the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana attempted without suc- 
cess to overrule the United States Supreme 
Court and maintain its segregation ordi- 
nance. Panama followed the lead of the 


United States in barring from the country 
Orientals, and added to this list Turks, West 
Indian Negroes and all “dark-skinned peo- 


ples”. Senator Borah raised again the ir- 
ritating issue of nullification and Senator 
Glass of Virginia attempted toe explain how 
it was reasonable to nullify the 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution and 
not the 18th. The Pullman porters failed 
in their appeal to the United States Labor 
Board to induce the Pullman Company to 
submit to arbitration, and the case of the 
porters was promptly prepared for submis- 
sion to the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion. Hampton Students with a long list 
of relevant and irrelevant grievances struck 
and Dr. E. P. Roberts of N. Y. became the 
first Negro trustee of Lincoln University. 
Porgy, the play by Du Bose and Dorothy 
Hayward, was presented by the Theatre 
Guild, becoming an instant and prolonged 
success, and 150,000 persons attended the 
funeral of Florence Mills, who proved in 
her death to be the most popular of inter- 
national musical comedy favorites. The 
Olympic tryouts were moved from New Or- 
'eans because custom yould not permit 
Negro athletes to compete. Harry Wills, 
the black stalker of the world’s heavyweight 
champion, was eliminated in a puny con- 
test, and Tiger Flowers, impeccable and 
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admired gentleman of the ring, died. Har- 
lem surprised its traducers by sending to 
the City Council Fred R. Moore, who had 
waged a relentless fight against bootlegging 
and policy playing in the community. 
Kregyir Aggrey, famed son of Africa, died 
and Booker T. Washington’s Up From 
Slavery was translated into the Guyerati 
tongue of India. A. F. Herndon of Atlanta, 
a barber, who built a great insurance com- 
pany, died and a local paper in eulogy con- 
ceived his greatest accomplishment that of 
knowing and keeping his place. The Oxford 
University Debating Team met Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Baltimore and a Negro woman 
was awarded the Cruix de Guerre of 
France... . 


These, and more, with their trail of sig- 
nificance are the heritage of the new year. 
Enough, one feels, to lend worthy substance 
to the customary resolutions. 


R. ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 
has contributed to the Reflex magazine 
a note on the Jewish face, which, in 
effect, declares that the distinguish- 
ing physiognomy of the Jew is 
more a product of his environment than of 
his heredity, and that when he changes en- 
ironment his physiognomy likewise changes. 
The mobile face, the sad, shy eyes, gesticu- 
lating hands, hunched shoulders, and over- 
emotionality, where they exist, derive from 
second rather than first nature. And as for 
the nose, that special item of psysiognomy 
unchangeable by environment, it exists less 
among Jews than among some other races; 
only about fifteen per cent of the Jews have 
such noses! 


The fact is important for the distinction 
which he draws between racial anatomy 
and facial expression. Racial anatomy has 
no psychological significance, even though 
Lombroso thought he could detect criminals 
by the set of their eyes, the assymmetry of 
face, their too thin or too thick lips, their 
protruding ears. The truth is, so far as 
anatomy goes, the faces of the Rogues Gal- 
lery can be matched by the faces of the po- 
licemen who arrest them. What really mat- 
ters is facial expression, and this is acquired 
rather than inborn. The misreading of the 
significance of physiognomy not only un- 
derlies many prejudices, but has been, 
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through the ages, the source of endless in- 
justice and cruelties. 


¥ HICK lips, black skin, kinky hair, mat- 
ters of facial anatomy, where they ex- 
ist, contribute to the low esteem in which 
Negroes are held in the community. And 
if in the general population, every fore- 
head is non-intellectual which does not 
rise to a majestic vertical height, and every 
poet uninspired whose eyes are not deep 
set, and every man lacking in strength of 
will whose chin is not prominent and whose 
jaw is not square, these anatomical traits 
of the Negro may be seriously taken as 
meaning all that they are supposed to mean. 

There is some indication, however, that 
with Negroes as with Jews, the pictures tend 
to surpass the fact. Frederick William 
Hugh Migeod, F. R. G. S., F. R. A. L, for 
many years a colonial officer in Africa, in 
his recent book (A View of Sierre Leone) 
makes certain observations on the physical 
structure of Negroes in this section of West 
Africa, which fit most awkwardly in the 
niches of current supposition: prognathism, 
he mentions, is very slight, “the forehead”, 
to employ his description, “‘is generally ver- 
tical and then turns back with a rather 
sharp curve”; “brown and red complex- 
ions are more common than black”; the 
“lips are usually thicker than in an Euro- 
pean but the aggressive thickness so com- 
monly shown in sketches as a feature of a 
typical Negro is very rarely seen.” 

Is it possible, we are prompted to ask, that 
the “real” Negro is not to be found even in 
Africa? 


ARCUS GARVEY has been released 
from the Federal Prison in Atlanta 

and deported to Jamaica, his home. Noth- 
ing has been lacking in the 

Garvey and _ precautions taken to guard 
the “Garvey him, not only from escape, 
Movement” but from the demonstrations 
of his followers. He was 

sent to prison on the technical charge of 
using the mails to defraud, a circumstance 
with but slight relationship to the import- 
ant facts of his activities, and by a legal 
conviction which did not destroy that in- 
fluence which seems to be uncommonly ir- 
ritating to the authorities of several govern- 
ments, including his own. No one dismisses 
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his name now four years after his conviction, 
as that of a mere criminal and exploiter of 
ignorant Negroes. It would be worth the 
inquiry to learn why this lone black figure, 
bumptious and flamboyant as he is, can call 
forth in such concert the interests of those 
governments with black subjects, in protect- 
ing them from his doctrine. There are 
faint flashes of irony in the solicitude. Most 
important in the philosophy which he 
preached were these: 

The black peoples of the world are en- 
titled to a country and government of their 
own where they can develop their own cul- 
ture, industry and commerce, and elevate 
themselves to an equal status with the white 
races of the world. 

Africa is their ancestral home and the 
most natural place for them to go. 

The acceptance by black people of the 
standards of white people is an anomaly. 
Rather than accept white gods they should 
conceive them as being of their own image. 
and things black be given the same virtue 
for Negroes that things white have for white 
persons. 

Now these principles, apart from the 
practical difficulties of accomplishment, are 
not very different from the advice of a 
large part of the white race to Negroes: 

They should be deported to Africa. 

They should not imitate white people, 
but do something themselves for which they 
will feel proud. 

They should not expect to share com- 
pletely the culture which the white races 
have developed themselves for themselves. 
And so on. 

It must be concluded, it seems, that it is 
not so desirable even as a vague and un- 
realizable dream that Negroes should de- 
sire to go back to Africa. That, in the final 
analysis, it is unflattering to desery effec- 
tively that trait of “imitation” which for so 
many years has been regarded supercillious- 
ly by the “superior white races” Garvey, we 
fear, is more the symbol of a peculiar mood 
in Negroes than inspirer of it. He has sue- 
ceeded in articulating some of the long 
crushed and unformed desires of the black 
masses, and he has done it with the usual 
glamor and arrogance of mass leaders. Only 
by considering these desires and their pos- 
sible embarrassment to those governments 
with interests into which they cannot com- ~ 


fortably fit, does Garvey and what he rep- 


as it was legal to send him to prison; but 
this neither touched the movement which an expression. 
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The Van Vechten Award 


The January, 1927 issue of OPPORTUNITY carried an announce- 
ment that through the generosity of Mr. Carl Van Vechten, and because 
of his faith and interest in this magazine, a special award of two hun- 
dred dollars would be donated by him for the best signed contribution 
carried by OPPORTUNITY during 1927. Robert Morss Lovett, of the 
University of Chicago, and an editor of The New Republic, James 
Weldon Johnson, and Charles S$. Johnson comprised the judges. Follow- 
ing the donor’s instructions (carried in OPPORTUNITY for January) 


as to the method of awarding the prize, they have awarded it to: 


Mr. Dantes Bellegarde for his article Haiti Under the United States 
in the December OPPORTUNITY. Honorable mention is given to the 


following articles in the order named: 
1. Keats In Labrador—by E. Merrill Root—September. 
2. Masks—by Eloise Bibb Thompson—October. 
3. Racial Segregation—William Pickens—December. 
4. High Ball—Claude McKay—May. 


Our Wonderful Society—Langston Hughes—August. 
6. Black—Nellie R. Bright—November. 


OPPORTUNITY wishes to extend its congratulations to the winners. 


and to Mr. Van Vechten its sincere appreciation of his interest and 


encouragement. 


bears his name, nor the mood of the least 
resents become dangerous. It was as right advantaged of the suppressed peoples the 
world over, of which this movement was 
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Some Tendencies In Higher Education and 
Their Application to the Negro College 


By Avsrose CALiver 


INTRODUCTION 

F* institutions have been subjected to as much 

criticism during the past one hundred years 
as has the American liberal arts college. Attacks 
have come not alone from our foreign contempo- 
raries, but from home. ‘There are few who have 
spoken or written, in whatever capacity or on what- 
ever subject, who have not, at sometime or another, 
become a self-appointed critic of some phase of our 
system of education. The most healthful outcome 
has been the awakening of the college itself from 
the lethargy and self-satisfaction into which it had 
fallen. There is now a restatement of aims and 
ideals, and a reorganization of activities and pro- 
cesses with a view to better adapting the college 
to the needs of those whom it serves. 

The Negro college has had its share of the scath- 
ing criticism heaped upon the college world in 
general. The same forces which operated to in- 
crease the general college population have not been 
inactive in the case of Negro colleges. No group 
anywhere has ever shown a greater zeal for educa 


tion. Our college enrollment has risen during the, 


past five years, from about 3.000 to nearly 12.000. 
Negro college students are not very different from 
other college students. We have our quota of 
drones, social satellites, athletic aspirants. and the 
“get-bys”. We also have good. bad and indiffer- 
ent teaching, while the personal contacts between 
teacher and student are decreasing as is true in 
colleges for white youth. Whether these latter two 
results have accrued from increased enrollment or 
some other cause is a problem that would bear 
investigation. 

Although the Negro college is awakening gradu- 


ally it is somewhat less responsive in attempting t? 


adapt itself to these pressing needs than has been 
expected by friendly critics. It is therefore sin- 
cerely hoped that- its readjustment program shall 
be broadened and accelerated without delay. 


I. 
SHALL ATTEND COLLEGE 

Although the fact of individual differences has 
been established for many years, it has only re- 
cently made itself felt in the realm of the college, 
and certain persons are beginning seriously to ask 
the question: Should the college accept all who 
apply and adapt the educational plan to suit the 
needs of the average, or should the college carefully 
select the most capable minds and give them an 
education suited to their maximum capacity? One 
contemporary critic has been so bold as to say 
that the present regime of most colleges is cal- 
culated to discourage real college youth, stating 
further that there are many youths with college 
minds out of college who ought to be in, and just 
as many in college who ought to be out. The fact 


that many schools have adopted some sort of sele.- 
tive system is evidence of their belief that some 
remedy must be sought to relieve the situation. 

These selective processes include among other 
things, the following: (1) psychological and 
achievement tests as substitutes for the old certifi- 
cate plan; (2) combination of general school aver- 
ages with test scores; (3) selection from upper 
levels of the class; (4) character rating: (5) per- 
sonal interviews. Some schools are even requiring 
the applicant to send a photograph of himself, 
while others are carefully considering the appli- 
cant’s background, together with references from 
alumni. Dartmouth gives the sons of alumni first 
choice and also imposes a geographical restriction. 

While this tendency toward a more rigid and se- 
lective admission system is increasing, there may 
be found another tendency toward the liberaliza- 
tion of plans of admission. Although it may seem 
to be contradictory both of these tenedncies are oft- 
en found in the same school. The tendency toward 
liberalization may be indicated by the following 
three features: (1) Reduction of the number of 
restricted entrance requirements; (2) acceptance 
of twelve units for admission to college, on the 
basis of the 6-3-3 plan; (3) increase of the number 
of vocational units acceptable for college entrance. 
Many studies have been made in the field of col- 
lege admissions, but the best results cannot be ob- 
tained from any such studies until similar studies 
have been made in regard to the college curiculum 
and college activities. 

Most of the admission plans in the past have 
been either negative or neutral. That is, the com- 
mittees have waited complacently until someone 
applied and then accepted or rejected on the basis 
of a more or less subjective judgment. What would 
seem to the writer a more feasible plan, and one 
which he is pleased to see gaining favor. is an 
admission system that is more positive in character. 
One which will go out in the “by-ways and hedges” 
and find college material: young men and young 
women who can really benefit largely by extended 
training. This is not a suggestion that colleges 
should become scrambling competitors for students. 
This would defeat the object of such a scheme. 
The plan lends itself admirably to a cooperative 
endeavor that might be worked out between dif- 
ferent colleges. No college could lose by such a 
scheme, any more than business organizations lose 
by combining in an advertising campaign in order 
to interest the public in general in the merchan- 
dise or service offered by each firm. 

Although the enrollment in Negro colleges is 
not, in the main, alarming, and although certain 
other conditions might not be as acute as may be 
found in other schools, there are sufficient needs 
and problems to warrant the Negro colleve ad- 


mes 
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dressing itself to a serious consideration of a piiilo- 
sophy and technique in the admission of students. 
While a few schools are beginning to attack this 
problem scientifically, the whole question is preg- 
nant with the possibilities of joint and cooperative 
action on the part of all Negro colleges that are 
interested in checking evil tendencies and embry- 
onic ills before they get a headway. 


Our group is still looking to the college for its Y 


leaders. What kind of material are we selecting 
out of which to furnish an intelligent, courageous, 
and Christian leadership? Donors, citizens, the 
state, and the church are all watching the charac- v 
ter of our finished product. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to look well to the raw material that we put 
into the crucible. Moreover, the enrollment of 
Negro students in northern and eastern graduate 
and professional schools is increasing year by 
year, and bids fair to increase at a higher rate in 
the future even than has been true in the past. 
These students are placed on a par with other stu- 
dents and are not shown any special consideration 
because of previous preparation or other circum- 
stances. Therefore it is imperative that our stu- 
dents be well selected and prepared to withstand 
th ordeal of the graduate and professional regime 
through which they are required to pass. 

And then, further, it is necessary that our ad- 
mission machinery become more refined in order ~ 
to meet the needs of a more rigid educational pro- 
cess which Negro colleges must provide in line 
with recent tendencies in this direction. The writer 
is convinced that there are Negro educators who 
have the knowledge as well as the willingness and 
courage to take this far-reaching step in answer- 
ing the question “Who shall attend college?” 


Il. 
IMPROVING THE QALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PRocEss 

Of no less importance than the interest which is 
found in the matter of selecting youths who are 
capable of benefiting by an enhanced educational 
opportunity is the interest in the improvement of 
the quality of the educational process in American 
colleges. In fact, it can be truthfully said that 
there is a real renaissance in this realm of educa- 
tional endeavor. 

Good teaching must lie at the foundation of any 
effort to improve the educational process; and the 
first step in developing good teaching is to know 
the student. Many devices and processes are be- 
ing initiated in order to help college authorities 
learn more about the student. Personnel data are 
being gathered not only about the student’s scholas- 
tic record but about his whole background. Studies 
are being made concerning the relation of this back- 
ground to his scholastic progress with a view to 
determining the prognostic value of such informa- 
tion. It has been suggested that this background 
study reach back as far into the life of the individu- 
al student as is practicable. Some schools are 
already trying to collect data as far ack as the 
sixth grade. This personal history is of great 
value to teachers and counselors as the student is 
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guided through the educational process. It is not 
possible for any one unit of the educational system 
to do its best by a student unless it has complete 
and reliable information concerning his whole life. 
The truth of this thesis is particularly forceful 
when it is realized that one is educated as a whole 
and complete personality, rather than in segments. 
Many schools have established personnel research 
bureaus for the purpose of gathering and helping 
to utilize significant personnel data. The work of 
personnel research and guidance takes on different 
aspects in different schools. In some places the 
perscnnel history and background are emphasized, 
in others the scholastic record is predominent, and 
in still other institutions consideration of mental 
and physical health, character and personality takes 
the lead. While there are not many, some schools 
are fortunate in being able to approach the prob- 
lem from all of these viewpoints. 

Objective tests have made a significant contribu- 
tion in raising the intellectual level of students. 
Schools have been woefully lacking in their knowl- 
edge of what actually takes place in the mind of 
students as they study and progress from course 
to course. The old-type examinations have often 
been misleading and indefinite in determining the 
exact status of a student at any given time. The 
new-type or objective examination is claimed to be 
far superior to the old-type from many points of 
view; in addition to furnishing a more reliable 
check on the knowledge and progress of the stu- 
dent, it often serves as a good index to the quality 
of teaching. 

There have been some attempts to improve the 
quality of the educational process by developing 
an administrative unit along lines quite different 
from those in current practice. Schneider’s plan 
of cooperative education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, the Antioch College scheme, and Meikel- 
john’s Experimental College have all been designed 
for the purpose of giving a richer, wider and more 
permanent education than has been possible under 
our traditional arrangement. 

Perhaps the most significant movement in the 
direction of improving the educational process is 
the importance that is being attached to teaching. 
The colleges have been supplied with their teachers 
by the graduate schools, and these graduate stu- 
dents who have usually become devoted to some re- 
search project have been ill-prepared for the job 
of college teaching; consequently the college ad- 
ministrator is, although timidly, and often almost 
inaudibly beginning to give voice to a complaint. 
He is asking the graduate school to give some con- 
sideration to the fact that the graduate student 
will in the majority of cases teach upon comple- 
tion of his course of study, and there is a tacit 
threat that unless some heed is given this plea, 
the college administrator may go into the second- 
ary field, which offers a rich source of supply, and 
select the best and most experienced teachers for 
vacancies on his staff. 

In approaching the two problems of personnel , 
research and teaching, just discussed above, the 
Negro college is particularly fortunate, first, be- 
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cause of the nature of its organization, and second, 
because it is sufficiently young to profit by the mis- 
takes of the white schools. 

In regard to the development of a personnel 
service it is being suggested by leaders in the field 
that the whole program of personnel research and 
administration should be under one administrative 
or supervisory group or unit. Especially is this 
seen to be all the more necessary when the educa- 
tion of the student is viewed as a whole, complete, 
and continuous process. The simple, and fre- 
quently centralized organization of the Negre col- 


lege lends itself admirably to the development of“ 


an effective personnel service in keeping with the 
above suggestions. There are two precautions that 
should be taken in this connection, however, first, 
such a personnel service as is suggested here must 
be manned and supervised by specially trained 


and endowed persons, and second, the Negro col- \, 


lege must study the whole problem scientifically 
and adapt the best available procedures and tech- 
niques to its own needs. With such a service,:fur- 
nishing to both the student and the instructor those 
data that are useful, the student, rather than the 
content of the course will become more and more 
the object of teaching. 

As the Negro college becomes stronger and 
reaches out for better prepared teachers it should 
beware lest it make the same mistake that has been 
made by the older white colleges. We must have 
scholars, but we must first have good teachers. 
There are scholars who know nothing of the prob- 
lems and methods of teaching, and care less, but 
all good teachers are at the same time scholars. 
The Negro college should insist on the new re- 
cruits getting the teacher’s spirit and technique 
either during his period of training or while in 
service. 

The changes that have taken place in the curri- 
culum during the past few years have become a 
potent factor in raising the intellectual level of 
students. In the definite swing back from the sys- 
tem of free electives, which some feel has caused 
our present state of chaos and disrespect for schol- 
arship, there is seen a gradual separation of the 
first two years of college work from the last two, 
with the work of these first two years pretty gen- 
erally prescribed. It is called an exploration period 
and has as its purposes the introduction of the 
student to the main divisions of human knowledge 
and the widening of his horizon. 

During the last two years the student concen- 
trates his attention upon a major subject. It is 
here that his real intellectual interest is aroused 
and whetted, and he is provided with the tools, and 
with the technique of scholarly endeavor. He gets 
some idea of the joys of seeking truth, as well as a 
foundation upon which he can build in profes- 
‘sional and graduate study. 

The line of demarcation between these two curri- 
culum levels is made more pronounced by certain 
‘administration expedients such as the junior col- 
lege, the dean of freshmen, and two administrative 
levels. The University of California and Reed Col- 
lege are two of the outstanding leaders in this 
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movement, while Yale has perhaps gone farther 
than any other school in caring for the freshman, 
providing for this group, as they do, a regular 
freshman faculty, a dean, and a corps of special 
advisers. 

Some other important phases of curriculum re- 
organization have to do with the matter of simpli- 
fication and unification. Both the number of de- 
partments and number of courses are being re- 
duced to a minimum, and those that are left are 
being unified and integrated. Particularly is it 
becoming easier to pick a unified curriculum for 
the individual student from the general program 
of courses. Although the best means of establish- 
ing an integrating principle in the curriculum will 
perhaps always be through teaching, encouraging 
results are being obtained from many new devices 
that have been recently introduced, the most out- 
standing of which are orientation courses. The 
purpose of these courses is, as their name implies, 
to orient the student to college life. There are both 
freshman and senior orientation courses, and one 
large cniversity has recently announced a sopho- 
more course. There are several courses to a cer- 
tain extent. 

The most far-reaching innovations in American 
colleges calculated to improve the quality of the 
educational process are the general comprehensive 
examinations in the major subject, and honor 
courses. The latter practice of which Swarthmore 
is the chief exponent touches only a select few, and 
because of its exclusiveness as well as its almost 
prohibitive cost no attempt will be made here to 
elaborate upon that theme. The general final ex- 
amination seems to offer the most hope to the 
American college in her effort to justify herself be- 
fore her European contemporaries. 

Although these movements are of recent origin, 
and although only a comparatively few schools 
have introduced them, the Negro college need not 
wait for further confirmation. There are a few 
Negro colleges that have already introduced the 
orientation and survey courses for freshmen; the 
writer knows of only one for seniors. It is not 
definitely known what is being done in the way of 
providing distribution and concentration in the 
curriculum. If the catalogs can be relied upon to 
give a picture of what is being done, it may safely 
be concluded that very little is attempted in this 
direction. So far as is known only one Negro 
college has adopted the general final examination 
for the major subject. These are virgin fields and 
should be explored without delay. Many of our 
colleges have an administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel capable of attacking the problem and stu- 
dents able and eager to undergo the rigid, intellect- 
ual discipline required of those who participate 
in the plan. 


Il 


COOPERATION IN EDUCATION. 


Another far-reaching innovation in the field of 
American higher education is the tendency to de- 
velop plans of cooperation between faculty and 
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students as well as between colleges and profes- 
sional associations. The Claremont College’s plan 
is, perhaps, the most outstanding example of an 
attempt to fashion our educational system after that 
of the English. The plan proposes “that a group 
of colleges should be located in the same academic 
community,—with a view to combining the in- 
timacies which are characteristic of small groups 
of students with the privileges which are only war- 
ranted by the presence of a much larger body of 
students.” It has been suggested that Meikeljohn’s 
Experimental College at the University of Wiscon- 
sin might become the core of a group of such 
colleges at Wisconsin. 


There is also a movement to combine and con- 
solidate schools; especially is this true of certain 
denominational groups as well as urban centers. 
There are any number of illustrations of the former, 
while the cooperative plan being worked out be- 
tween Western Reserve and Case Technical School 
of Applied Science illustrates the latter effort. 


The most prolific cooperative projects in educa- 
tion are to be found in the work of educational and 
professional associations. The following are only 
a few examples of what might be multiplied many 
times over: The work of the American Council on 
Education in developing a psychological examina- 
tion for freshmen; results chasined by the coopera- 
tion of the modern Foreign Language Society, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Columbia University in 
studying objective examinations in the French lan- 
guage; Roberston’s Classification of Standard 
Terminology in Education, which was made possi- 
ble through the cooperation of various associations 
prior to his study. A recent report on Personnel 
Procedure in Education recommends the following 
as likely to yield significant results if attacked in 
a cooperative manner: (1) The development of 
personnel record cards; (2) The development of 
achievement or placement tests; (3) The develop- 
ment of personal rating scales; and (4) The col- 
lection and interpretation of occupational informa- 
tion. Certain other possible cooperative projects 
were suggested by the writer earlier in this article. 
Space will not permit the enumeration of the fine 
work being done by the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, and the various regional accrediting associa- 
tions. It is through the work of groups of this 
kind that most of our educational progress has been 
made. 


It is encouraging to note the many instances of 
cooperation between Negro colleges. This move- 
ment has been stimulated often by financial ard 
administrative expediency; the results, however, 
are the same. There is much talk just now about 
the organic union of the two largest Negro Meth- 
odist denominations; if this is accomplished the 
cooperation and consolidation of many Negro col- 
leges may be expected to follow. Nothing would 
be more wholesome for the whole field of Negro 
higher education than the elimination of the waste 
and duplication resulting from a multiplicity of 
schools, 
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If the various religious denominations should 
concentrate their resources and energies on a few, 
strategically located institutions and make of them 
first class colleges, and then develop a series of 
small junior colleges, it would be the first and most 
significant step in the direction of a much needed 
educational renaissance. That this is being dis- 
cussed and in certain sections actually being put 
into operation is heartening. 

A few significant cooperative projects have al- 
ready been undertaken in the field of higher edu- 
cation. The Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth instituted a survey of Negro colleges which 
will certainly result in much good. The conference 
on the Teaching of Science, which was recently 
held at Talladega is another forward step. The 
National Association of Collegiate Deans and 
Registrars in Negro Schools, which is only two 
years old, offers great hope to those who are anxi- 
ous to see the problems of Negro education ap- 
proached from a scientific viewpoint. This organ- 
ization is purely professional and is addressing 
itself to the problem of internal administration 
and relationships in the Negro college. The ex- 
ecutive committee has recently adopted an exten- 
sive plan for the study of curricula in Negro col- 
leges. The committee is recommending that the 
Association approach the study from four view- 
points, namely, the student’s background; the exist- 
ing curricula in Negro colleges; interpretative-job- 
analysis of various activities in which college grad- 
uates engage or may profitably engage, and in- 
vestigation of modern theories and practices of 
curricula reorganization. At the Association’s an- 
nual meeting this year the central topic for discus- 
sion will be: the existing curricula in the liberal 
arts college, the akricultural and technical college, 
the junior college, and the teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 


There are other undertakings having as their aim 
the improvement of the educational process in 
Negro colleges. Among these may be mentioned 
the projects looking toward greater cooperation 
and initiative on the part of the student himself. 
Colleges are rapidly learning the truth of Dr. But- 
trick’s statement that, “The college is an organized 
opportunity for self-education.” The Negro col- 
lege has some fine examples of this new venture in 
the many student report that have been made in 
recent years, such as the Dartmouth and Harvard 
student committees at the University of Nebraska. 
Wesleyan University, and Reed College. 


The Negro college has the finest opportunity 
conceivable to do a significant piece of work in 
the way of educating its youth. There is no rea- 
son why it should not blaze a few new trials in 
the educational process. In many colleges there 


can be found the personnel capable of undertaking 
new projects and developing a broad philosophy in 
giving to their students the best and most modern 
in cellegiate education. That they have the vision 
and the courage to do this is not doubted, and that 
they shall accept the challenge is the sincere hope 
of the friends of Negro education. 
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The Negro’s Opportunity Today" 


By Eucene KIncKLE Jones 


[‘ AN appraisal of the Negro’s contribution to 
life in America and his potentialities in that 

direction, the Negro race looms up the mystery 
race of mankind. Usually, the Chinese are con- 
sidered the mystery race because of the mask-like 
face of the Oriental, whose inner thoughts cannot 
be interpreted from pantomime or facial expression- 
The Negro has been considered the most easily 
understood of racial groups because of his frank, 
open face, his jovial nature and his extraordinary 
ability through pantomime to give expression to his 
thoughts. 

Much has been said concerning the ultimate 
place in the world at which the Negro race will 
come into its own. We have had the “back to 
Africa” movements, including the Liberian experi- 
ence and the Garvey bubble. One of our most 
widely read weekly newspapers at one time carried 
a series of articles on Brazil, the Utopia of Negro 
existence. The absolute lack of prejudice against 
persons of color in France has been presented as a 
hope that under French authority Negro life might 
come to perfect fruition. 

But none of these ideas has proved practical 
when the tremendous economic problems of mod- 
ern day life have been considered as concomitant 
questions along with that of human association. It 
is one thing to be tolerated or even desired as an 
associate and another to be welcomed as an eco- 
nomic competitor. Even in America, the Negro 
brought in as a slave was not introduced into the 
economic life of the country as a competitor to the 
white man, but as an aid. I doubt whether any 
statesman of the periods in which Negroes were 
brought to America as slaves would have continued 
the experiment if they had known that 1865 would 
have recorded on American soil Negroes to the 
number of four million, eventually to become in- 
dustrial competitors of white men. 

The past history of the Negro in Africa is but 
little known. It is hidden in a labyrinth of uncer- 
tain channels of information which when followed 
up leave the historian more in doubt than ever. In 
Egyptian life there is evidence of Negro influence, 
as well as in the life of the mixed races of the 
northern African coast. It is fairly certain that 
seven-eighths of the Jews in the world come from 
stock which had contact some time in their past 
history with Negro life. Undoubtedly, the Negro 
in antiquity played an interesting and important 
role in the affairs of men. 

In recent years, in the field of Art, African Negro 
sculptures of various periods between the 10th and 
19th centuries have had the most potent influence 
of any known to the modern art world. In fact, 
according to Paul Guillaume, one of the leading 
French authorities on Art, Negro Art has caused 


* From an address delivered at the dedication of the 
Community House of the Canton Urban League. 


a renaissance in Art and kept it from reaching a 
point of stagnation or inertia which threatened 
modern Art development. Mr. Guillaume makes 
the following statement: 

“I have said that before 1905, art in France. and indeed 
in all of Europe, was menaced by extinction. Five years 
later, the enthusiasm, the joy of the painters. their fever 
of excitement, made it apparent that a new renaissance 
had taken place. Not less evident was it that the honor 
of this renaissance belonged to Negro art. 

“In the work ot Picasso there was a whole epoch named 
the "Negro epoch’; there was an entire literature, a whole 
school of music, which was, at first ironically named after 
the Negroes—a name which they will keep. though the 
irony has long since disappeared. One may almost say 
that there was a form of feeling, an architecture of thought, 
a subtle expression of the most profound forces of life, 
which had been extracted from Negro civilization. For a 
time, the consciousness of Negro art was confined to the 
leaders of thought and feeling, the pioneers. The mass of 
the people knew it only at second-hand, and had no idea 
when they delighted in the brilliant decoration of the Rus- 
sian Ballet, or felt the throbbing rhythms of Stravinsky. or 
were warmed by the new vitality in the poetry of their 
contemporaries, that so much of their life-giving art was 
born in tropical jungles many centuries ago. But soon 
people grew anxious to drink from this spring at its source 
The world quickly learned of the vast and unsuspected 
wealth of spiritual inspiration bequeathed to modern times 
by unnamed artists of the black race, artists to whom it 
was then eager te do homage.” 

In the partitioning of Africa by the European 
countries, the natives have been denied their rights 
in the very lands which for centuries have been 
their own. While in many of the protectorates in 
Africa, Negro tribes are given a chance to develop 
their own resources under the supervision or guid- 
ance of the powers holding mandates, in South 
Africa, Negroes are denied rights of property own- 
ership in the cities and are corralled in compounds 
or “location” which deprive them of their rights 
even of locomotion. In districts sparsely settled by 
the whites they are restricted to certain narrow 
areas and in some sections at night are not per- 
mitted to visit their friends and relatives on adjoin- 
ing estates without the written consent of the white 
property owners. 

For 250 years in America, the Negro was held 
in slavery and was considered as mere chattel pos- 
sessed neither of his own body nor soul. The sixty 
vears that have elapsed, however, since he gained 
his freedom, have proved the “golden age” of the 
American Negro and his progress has been greater 
than that of any similar number of Negroes any- 
where on the globe. It is true that during these 
sixty careers, his career of progress has been punc- 
tuated by a series of unjust and discouraging events 
which would have spelled disaster to any less 
hopeful race of people—lynchings, “grandfather” 
clauses, peonage, segregation laws, denial of rights 
before the bar of public opinion and the bar of 
justice. 

These phases of the Negro’s experience in Amer- 
ica, however, have been only events that have 
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tended to arrest the upward curve marking his 
progress. We could show without question various 
lines of group improvement in Negro life in Amer- 
ica which would demonstrate beyond doubt that 
here in our native land is the most hopeful spot on 
the globe for a favorable social improvement ex- 
periment for the Negro which may serve as a model 
for Negro groups elsewhere in the world. The 
white race and the Negro race in America are each 
possessed of heritages and have had racial experi- 
ence so vastly different. They are given an unusual 
opportunity to prove the possibilities of a true 
democracy where different races of mankind may 
live in peace and harmony, each one giving of his 
best to the welfare of all and to the glory of God 
and man. 

In general health conditions among Negroes, the 
records show improvement. Unquestionably there 
have been years when the death rates among Ne- 
groes have risen a little, but these years usually 
have been followed by decreases and we find that 
in making a comparison of the Negro death rate 
with the death rate of the whites today, the Negroes 
are less than fifteen years behind the white popula- 
tion—possessed of hundreds of years of unhindered 
opportunity in a favorable environment. In 1912, 
the Negro death rate was 22.9 per thousand. It is 
now less than 15.7 per thousand. The white death 
rate in 1900 was 17.1 per thousand. 

In the matter of home ownership, the Negro has 
increased his holdings to a point where more than 
one-quarter of the Negro families in the United 
States are residing in houses to which they hold 
title. Negro wealth in America today is in excess 
of two billions of dollars. A side of the develop- 
ment of home ownership among Negroes more 
hopeful than that of material possession is the 
accompanying rise of the standards of home life 
due to pride of ownership, increased income and a 
higher grade of intelligence acquired through im- 
proved school facilities. 

This leads to a brief discussion of the subject of 
occupations. Possibly, there is no phase of Negro 
life which has undergone a more marked change 
than his vocational experience during the past ten 
or twelve years. His occupations have improved in 
tvne and in remuneration; they have become more 
diversified. With the one million increase in the 
Negro population in the north between 1910 and 
the present, many new types of occupations have 
engaged the service of the Negroes, some of which 
the race’s most optimistic leaders had little hope 
of his entering. 

In New York City, which is typical of the most 
favored of the cities to which Negroes have migrat- 
ed, the 190 Census listed one or more Negroes in 
316 of the 321 occupations recorded. This means 
that there were only five different types of work in 
the whole city in which there were no Negroes en- 
gaged. In each of 175 of these 321 occupations. 
there was a minimum of 50 Negroes listed. 

The business development of the Negro has prob- 
ably been the slowest. It requires more than just 
the ability to sell to couduct a successful business. 
One must be able to buy well, which means having 
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many contacts and the development of credit. One 
must be satisfied with large numbers of small prof- 
its in lieu of a small number of large profits. One 
must appreciate the value of advertising and be 
possessed of the necessary capital to see it through. 
Competition in this line is keener for the Negro 
than in any professional or other vocation; but de- 
spite this consideration, business activity within the 
race is surely gaining headway. Developments in 
banks, fire and life insurance, real estate, electrical 
wiring, coal and wood retail operations, taxicab 
and garage service have recorded extraordinary suc- 
cesses. In science, letters and the arts, there has 
been a great awakening. General hospitals in some 
cities have opened their doors to Negro internes 
and to staff physicians. Hospitals for Negroes 
have been established. The biological sciences have 
been developed by such men as Dr. Just of Howard 
University and Professor Lewis of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Carver of Tuskegee has trans- 
formed the lowly peanut and sweet potato into 
commercial products which have placed him in a 
class with Luther Burbank. 

In letters, the race has developed W. E. B. Du 
Bois, whose English has been declared the purest 
of any Harvard graduate; Alain LeRoy Locke, for- 
mer Rhodes Scholar whose New Negro has pro- 
voked much discussion recently and gained new 
respect for the race; Walter F. White, Jessie Fau- 
set and Jean Toomer, whose novels have elicited 
much praise, and James Weldon Johnson, whose 
noels, poetry and other writings have gained for 
him an enviable reputation. In poetry, Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes have mastered the art 
of singing wthout music and have published two 
books rated as “best sellers” in the world of poetry. 

Of course, every intelligent American knows of 
the successes in the musical world of Roland Hayes. 
and Harry Burleigh; and of Benjamin Tanner— 
the Negro American artist, dean of the American 
art colony in Paris. Florence Mills! 

Success in life calls for thorough preparation. 
Success in American life today is fraught with keen 
competition. The Negro must compete not only 
with members of other races, but with those within 
his own race who have caught the vision of the new 
age and who are lured along by the attraction of 
success. The rank and file are dependent upon 
trained men and women for guidance and extraor- 
dinary service. 

The higher types of pleasure which one gets out 
of life when he is performing unusual tasks is suf- 
ficient urge for the talented of the race to make 
the necessary sacrifices for thorough preparation, 
but the financial gain to be derived is a stimulus 
which the American youth of today cannot ignore. 

Tabulations kept by a number of public school 
superintendents in some of our larger cities of the 
income of graduates of elementary and high schools 
have shown how rapidly the high school graduate’s 
income approaches that of the elementary school 
graduate who finished four years ahead. In a few 
years, the high school graduate is receiving a higher 
wage than the elementary school graduate who left 
school to go to work four years earlier earned dur- 
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ing the period that the high school student was in 
school, and the total income of the high sehool 
graduate very soon is far above that of his former 
school mate of lesser scholastic training. The same 
would hold true in regard to college graduates and 
those with special vocational training when com- 
pared with graduates from the general course in 
the high school. 

It is not my thought that college training should 
be sought after by all persons who have had the 
equivalent of a secondary education, for thege is 
much waste of time in the effort of persons Whose 
minds are not fitted to assimilate and utilize col- 
legiate training. It is more important that one 
develop his mind along his natural bent and talent 
than to seek some form of popular education which 
leaves the student ill-equipped and proceeding 
along blind occupational alleys. 

By preparation for life, | mean securing that 
sort of scholastic training and practice which would 
best fit the individual for the work he can best do. 
The day of the self-educated man is past. First of 
all, it takes too long to educate oneself, and in the 
second place, the school of experience cannot half 
so well point out the difficulties and pitfalls of 
competitive economic life as can those persons who 
have acquired the necessary knowledge, through 
study and experience, of the difficulties to be met in 
life by the youth and who can impart it in our 
institutions of public instruction. 

Before concluding, permit me to cite some exam- 
ples of unusual success on the part of members of 
our race which should give encouragement and 
determination to all of us: 

In some cases, I do not mention names, because the 
persons referred to are in positions to which they 
would prefer not to have public attention drawn. 
Mr. Alexander, a Negro civil engineer in Iowa has 
built most of the largest bridges in the southern 
part and has been associate engineer on some very 
important engineering jobs. He has the contract 
for the new heating plant in his Alma Mater-- 
Iowa University. He employs 289 men. He says 
his color is an asset to him. A Negro mechanical 
engineer is.manager of the Pittsburgh office of a 
large Chicago manufacturing concern. The largest 
house-moving business in Ohio is that of Bryant in 
Columbus, Ohio. He has scores of auto trucks con- 
stantly busy. A colored physician. Louis Wright 
of New York City, is a member of the Presbyterian 
Hospital Board of Trustees, having been elected 
because of his medical record and in appreciation 
of his raising some twenty-odd thousand dollars 
among the colored citizens of New York in a recent 
campaign. Mrs. Eslanda Goode Robeson, wife of 
Paul Robeson, the actor, has for some years been 
on the laboratory staff of this hospital. 

There are now over 600 public school teachers 
in New York City who are engaged all through the 
educational system of the Greater City. They are 
senior and junior high school teachers, supervisors 
of music, lecturers and special teachers, vocational 
guides, visiting teachers, an assistant principal, a 
retired principal. Negroes are employed on the 
engineering staff of the new subway construction in 
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New York—ten years ago we were happy to get 
Negroes jobs as unskilled laborers on such con- 
struction work. Samuel A. Irving, a Negro, has 
the contract for building all the concrete moulds 
for the foundations of the new seven million-dollar 
Columbia University-Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York. His contract is for more than $350,000. He 
employs over 125 carpenters in his work and a 
Negro civil engineer for all of his calculations. 
This engineer was for seven years employed on the 
engineering staff of English railroads and before 
this was a bridge engineer of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. He is a University of Pittsburgh gradu- 
ate. The metallurgist of the Deuter-Hampden 
Watch Company in Canton, Ohio, is a Negro. In 
the Cleveland Hardware Company, the chief chem- 
ist is a Negro girl—a Fisk graduate. The metallur- 
gist there is a Negro, as is the head of the die press 
room, and its fastest press hand is a colored woman. 
Her record shows 18,500 operations in 8 hours— 
practically two every three seconds. Ferdinand Q. 
Morton, Civil Service Commissioner of New York: 
Edward H. Wright, Public Service Commissioner 
of Chicago; David Manson, manager of the West- 
ern office in Chicago of the Ohio Iron Works, are 
Negroes. I know of ten Negro members of City 
Councils; thirteen Negro members of State Legisla- 
tures and one State Senator; one member of edi- 
torial staff of metropolitan daily papers: three 
Negro Assistant U. S. District Attorneys, three 
Negro judges of municipal courts and hundreds of 
other colored men and women holding responsible 
positions in private and public institutions. There 
is a colored woman who is special case reader of 
a large charity organization society in one of the 
largest cities of the West. All cases come to her 
before final adjustment is made. 


Until a little over a year ago, a colored man, 
Forrester B. Washington, was the Director of Re- 
search of the Detroit Community Union, the Chest 
organization representing every recognized and ap- 
proved charity of that great American city of a 
million inhabitants. 

A colored man is member of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. He is now serving his 
second three-year term, having recently been re- 
elected to this Board of fifteen persons by a mem- 
bership of 4,000 social workers—the overwhelming 
majority of whom are white. 

These instances of success in many different 
fields prove conclusively that there can be no gen- 
eralization made of the Negro’s capacity and out- 
look and therefore no generalization of the type of 
training Negroes should receive. Mental tests, 
whether of racial groups or of classes of persons, 
white or black, from the north and from the south, 
have proved nothing except that environment and 
opportunity count most. 


The Negro will come into his own in this country 
when he is recorded as a creative group, contribut- 
ing to the welfare of his country; who yet is not 
boastful of his accomplishments; who is taking his 
rightful place—a great race among other great 
races, keeping step in the march of human progress. 
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By V. KELLEY 


[' WAS Monday down in the Delta country. 

Little groups of men gathered on the street 
corners and in the middle of the blocks. They were 
white men and talked in low tones. Their conversa- 
tions were short and meaningful. There were no 
smiles. The jokes and guffaws peculiar to these 
folk had given way to black countenances and low 
muttered oaths. 

Negroes were ordered about with a threatening 
sternness. They moved as do cattle before hard- 
riding cowpunchers. They were possessed of a 
great and justifiable fear. There was a prayer in 
the heart of each Negro that he would not be 
charged with the brutal assault on Maggie Burnett. 

Although Maggie Burnett was a white girl of 
seventeen years, she had not come to know that it 
was poor taste to associate with Negroes. She spent 
much of her time jesting with Negro boys. She knew 
them all by name and found no restraint in hailing 
them wherever she met them. She was better ac- 
quainted with the gossip among the black than she 
was with that of the poor whites, the group to 
which she unmistakably belonged. She was that 
sort of white individual found in most southern 
communities whose overt familiarity caused Negro 
men considerable uneasiness when in their pres- 
ence. She was what the whites usually call a 
nigger-lover. 

Each Negro knew the country too well to hope 
that a white man even should be accused. It was 
about noon when relief came to black inhabitants 
of the little sawmill town. At last the crime had 
been attached. Old Dan Adams, a settler of the 
early days, had spoken. He had pinned the guilt 
to a Negro. He was sure he was right; therefore 
everybody else was also sure. It was Old Dan who 
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rescued her from her vicious assailant. He was 
riding along when his horse became frightened at 
something to the right of the road. Hearing a low 
voice, he dismounted and went to investigate. As 
he approached the spot where the voices were heard 
a man ran to the thickets and suddenly disappeared. 
He was sure it was a Negro, and it looked like 
Elec Hines. Dan Adams brought the helpless, limp 
figure of Maggie back to the town and an excited 
group of citizens gathered and waited for her to 
revive. 

When she exhibited the first signs of conscious- 
ness, questions from all quarters began to be fired 
at her. The little Burnett girl was still in a semi- 
conscious condition. 

“Who was that man?” she was asked. 

“I don’t know,” was her prompt reply. 

that Judge Drapper’s nigger?” 

“ 

“Say, you are trying to cover up for that dirty 
black skunk, aren’t you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, who was it?” 

“T don’t know.” 


“Young lady, you're about done for ‘round these 
diggin’s. That was Drapper’s nigger, and I know 
it. If you’re runnin’ ‘round with these coons you're 
dirtier than they are. I’m thinkin’ you'd better 
come clean and save your own hide,” advised Dan 
Adams. 

“Please don’t kill him. Elec is a good nigger 
when he ain’t lit up. He was plumb drunk.” 

No further talk was necessary. Elec Hines, Judge 
Drapper’s hired man, was charged with the crime. 
Adjoining towns were notified to be on the look- 
out for a Negro of Hines’ description. Posses were 
sent in different directions. After hours of woods 
combing the posses decided to visit Hines’ shanty. 
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To the surprise of all, he was found enjoying the 
last nap of a good night’s rest. 

His brisk denial of any knowledge of the crime 
was met with jeers and profanity. They believed 
him to be a crafty Negro with plenty of nerve; 
but these white men were not to be outwitted. 

He was lodged safely in jail under the protection 
of the sheriff, where he could be had by the mob in 
due time, and where he could not be spirited away 
by some law-loving hypocrite. 

At five in the afternoon the mills closed for the 
day. Negroes went to their homes without delay 
under the ugly glances of white men who were 
gathering in greater numbers. Men with bulging 
hip pockets patrolled the Negro section of the town 
and looked angrily into their open houses. Night 
fell and there was an awe-inspiring stillness that 
fell over the town. Negro cooks and maids were 
dismissed early and told to go home till tomorrow. 
Negroes in their hovels whispered of what must be 
taking place down at the sawmill or maybe in front 
of the courthouse. They drew their young close to 
them lest some intruder snatch them away. 

The Drappers sat down to their dinner meal. 
That unusual silence also pervaded this, at other 
times, noisy household. To Ellen, the cook, who 
was serving the meal in the absence of Elec Hines, 
the faces of those at the big walnut table were in- 
scrutible. It was Richard, the oldest son, a strap- 
ping youth of twenty years, who spoke first. 

“Did you hear about Miss Burnett’s experience 
last night?” he addressed his father. 

“Uhm, huh,” was the Judge’s uninterested reply. 

Another quiet spell overcame them. The clank- 
ing of spoons and forks against the delicate china 
dishes and gluttonous consumption of rich food 
was for the time their only evidence of life. When 
all had finished the last sip of coffee the Judge 
furnished food for the conversation which was to 
follow. 

“Well,” he said, “I think I'll go to bed early 
tonight. I feel unusually tired for some reason 
or other. I 

“Judge,” interrupted Mrs. Drapper, “I fear for 
Elec. Do you think he has the proper protection 
in that jail? Do you think these poor whites will 
attempt to take him before he gets a chance to tell 
his side of the story?” 

“I’m afraid they have him already,” the Judge 
spoke frankly. 

“Well, why don’t you do something? Are you 
going to let them hang that boy without a trial?” 

“You see, dear,” replied the Judge good natured- 
ly, “I am the Judge, not the sheriff. I can’t afford 
to go pleading for Elec. You seem to forget that 
Elec is a nigger, and for me to go showing him 
sympathy in the face of what old man Adams saw 
and what Miss Burnett herself has said, is nothing 
short of professional suicide. I just can’t do it. 
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I can’t afford it.” He rose and patted her on the 
shoulder. “You still have a lot of Yankee in you 
yet.” 
“How dare you call that little harlot ‘Miss’?’ 
she exclaimed, ignoring his flattering Yankee joke. 


“If Alec was the nigger old man Adams saw, he 
These poor 


was there on that girl’s invitation. 
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niggers can’t have a dance to themselves that Mag- 
gie Burnett and your own son Richard are not 
hanging around like two spies.” 

Richard Drapper eyed his mother with such an 
insolent stare that her wrath was turned from 
father to son. 

“And you,” she said, pointing an accusing finger 
at the boy, “are quite past my understanding. Why 
you, the son of Alfred Drapper, would choose to 
hang around trash like that Burnett girl, I can’t 
for the life of me make out.” 

Richard made no reply, but reached his hat and 
went out into the night. 

The morning came. Negroes scurried back to 
the mills and to the homes of the wealthier whites. 
There was a silent rejoicing among the blacks. 
There was no evidence of a mob frolic about the 
mill and everything about the old oaks in front of 
the courthouse was in order. A stage whisper to the 
effect that “that nigger made his get-away” was 
credulously whispered about among the Negroes. 

The whites, however, showed little concern one 
way or the other. ° 

In due time the whole affair was forgotten by 
Negroes and whites alike. Negroes hummed as 
they passed the heavy logs on to the whirling saws. 
White men hailed one another with loud laughter. 
The housewives and their Negro maids were again 
on the best of terms. The little town had fallen 
into its usual monotonous routine. Then one day it 
found itself full of excitement and gossip. Richard 
Drapper had married Maggie Burnett. How could 
he do it? He as well as all the rest of the people 
knew that she was unclean. Only six months ago 
she had been attacked by his father’s nigger. True 
enough, she had the sympathy of the town, but no 
white man could afford to marry her. 

Before the inhabitants could recover from the 
shock of this outlawed marriage it was to suffer 
even greater embarrassment. Richard Drapper. 
after being married three months, had become the 
self-confessed father of a white-skinned blue-eyed 
child. The reaction of the whites to this state of 
affairs was evinced in many moods. Some were 
disgusted, some were amused, others were angry 
and threatened Richard Drapper with violence: 
but to all it was common prattle, much to the 
chagrin of the Drapper family. Then it was not 
Drapper’s nigger, but Drapper’s son, Dan Adams 
chased that night. Dan Adams expressed himself 
as being very sorry about Elec Hines. He guessed 
maybe it was partly his fault. 

These incidents also drifted into the yesterdays. 
The winter was far spent and the hunting season 
would soon be over. With its passing Negroes’ 
pleasure would be cut off till the next winter as 
“possum time. The moon was full. It was indeed 
an ideal night for a possum or coon hunt. It was 
the last full moon before March. The dogs were 
unleashed and turned into the woods, followed by 
Elec’s father and younger brother. Before long 
the hounds set up a yelp which told they were on 
a coon’s trail. 

“Son, they’s on a coon trail. They ain’t no tellin’ 
how far they’s goin’ to carry us ‘fore they put him 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The pictures here reproduced through the courtesy of ghe Ainslee Galleries are portraits done 
by Captain Vladimir Perfielieff who accompanied William Beebe on his Haitian Expedition 
sponsored by the Department of Tropical Research of the New York Zoological Society. Cap- 
tain Perfielieff’'s portraits of which there are some twenty or more, illustrate the entire gamut 
of Haitian types from the highest to the lowest. Those carried here represent the following 
types: (1 Pure blooded Haitian, (2) Mixture of Haitian and Chinese, (3) Mixture of Haitian 
and Spanish, (4) Mixture of Haitian and English. 
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Jan-Jan 


(A Haitian Idyl) 


By Freperic Marcevin 
(Translated by Suzanne Sylvain) 


O* THE shore of the tropical sea where the foot 
sinks lightly in the fine soft sand, lies indo- 
lently the little Haitian port of Arcahaie. Fringed 
by deep green islands of mangroves, the Bay of 
Port-au-Prince stretches westward, blue, calm, at 
rest—a picture of the hospitable people living on 
its shores. 

When their boats come in, the village fishermen 
gather at the rude wharf shaded by the magnifi- 
cent foliage of palms and breadfruits, to remove 
their nets. There, the masters of the sailing boats 
that ply their trade among the coral shoals make 
anew their packs of Guinea grass and strings of 
fish better to deceive the eye of the customer. 
There, bunches of bananas and plantains so essen- 
tial for Port-au-Prince’s daily food supply are 
stored till the next sailing. And twice a week, 
beneath these trees, a small fair or market is held. 
Hard working Syrians, natives of Beyrouth, com- 
ing from Saint-Marc, the last town to the north, 
unpack their bundles of notions and dry goods to 
bargain with the shrewd housewives, much to the 
amusement and sport of the younger girls. 

From this rough timber wharf, soothed by the 
everlasting song of the sea, far away among glossy- 
leaved coffee trees and wide-spreading mangoes, 
the burgh houses are seen: inartistic abodes with 
thatched roofs, and small orchards generally fenced 
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by gum-tree poles that strike root as soon as 
planted. Some gardens are enclosed by cactus 
hedges while others have only a thick tence of 
wooden stakes stuck in the ground. Each house 
has, almost at the door, several beautiful plan- 
tains, whose shoots, restless with sap, lift up the 
pavement of the porch. .. .. By bringing the tree 
nearer to the family, the peasant does homage to 
its Fosterer, which, multiplying its gifts, is never 
wearied in its generous production. He pays it 
reverence as to a household god and, in turn, the 
plant seems to accept patronizing the home. At 
the least puff of the breeze, its large oily leaves 
repeat to the peasant in their familiar lullaby the 
maternal promise “Thanks to me, you will never 
die of want. . ..” 

In one of the cottages, in the midst of the village, 
lived Jan-Jan and his old mother. The father had 
died many years ago leaving, contrary to the gen- 
eral case in our country, this only son. The mother 
had done her best for his education, sending him 
to school about three times a week. He could read, 
count, and nearly write. He did not spell well, 
but this detail excepted—which was not very im- 
portant in his condition-—he did not need any help 
to give a receipt for the sale of a goat or, at the 
last of the year, to address a letter of “long life 
and good wishes” to his godfather, who, having left 
Arcahaie, managed at Leogane an important tafia- 
plant. Had it been his desire, Jan-Jan could have 
filled a clerk’s position at the court at Boucassin, 
chief-village of the rural section. Doubtless, it 
would be necessary for him to know by heart cer- 
tain latin formulas of general use in legal papers 
—but he had a retentive memory so this could 
not have stopped him. But, alas! honors did not 
tempt him; he preferred to remain a peasant as 
his father had been. 

Moreover, he had quite enough money to live. 
Aside from the barge which brought to market his 
plantains and Guinea grass, he owned the hut where 
he and his mother lived. He had also some live- 
stock, but was ambitious to add a cow to his goats, 
hogs and sheep. To realize this, it would be neces- 
sary to sell the horse, but, although his mother 
advised this, he could not spare the animal, a 
luxury which served him on holidays and Sundays 
after Mass to show off his ability as a rider before 
the girls of the place, of whom one particularly 
for many months had attracted his attention. Her 
name was Philomen, called for short Memen. Her 
mother was dead. She lived with her father who 
kept the best pot-house in the village, a small iron- 
roofed place near the church. She was a nice- 
looking girl with sparkling eyes, plump and fairly 
set up on solid hips. She pleased by a merry 
temperament and a happy laugh, showing glitter- 
ing white teeth in a fresh mouth. You might say 
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that she was much of a flirt and a bit frivolous, 
but this had been acquired by some months passed 
in Port-au-Prince at her aunt’s house—Oh! these 
towns!—But nobody there was narrow-minded. 
They thought that, once married, she would make 
a perfect match for any husband. Besides, house- 
hold duties and the many children she could not 
fail to have—considering her splendid figure— 
would take her time, leaving none for trifles. 

Mr. Manmy, her father, was by his social posi- 
tion an important personage in the burgh. He even 
played a leading role. This was particularly 
manifested on Sundays, after Mass, when every- 
body came to his house and sipped a small glass 
of tafiia or a cup of punch. On these days, Philo- 
men Manmy, having attended the holy-service, 
stopped for a few minutes in the hall. Her coming 
increased the warmth and humor of men and boys 
and raised the consumption. On working days, the 
tavern was little patronized, everybody toiling in 
the fields. With the exception of one or two idle 
fellows, old or useless, there were no regular tip- 
plers in the prosperous little nook. 

Owing to the fact that all news was first known 
in his house and that social life, sleeping six days, 
awoke there on the seventh, Manmy was the spin- 
dle, the axis of the community. He gave advice on 
everything: harvest, good weather, rainfall, price 
of bananas and plantains, drought and opportuni- 
ties for marketing. He was listened to respectfully, 
first because he spoke of things he did not know— 
having no experience with crops—in life such ad- 
visers have always many followers; second, because 
he was the father of Memen. Among those mark- 
edly attentive to approve his lectures, two might 
be singled out by the eagerness of their “Yes, Mr. 
Manmy—How right you are, Mr. Manmy—How 
true it is, Mr. Manmy.” They were Jan-Jan and 
Jasmin Larose. 

If Jan-Jan was younger, smarter and the better 
rider, if he handled more boldly the oar or the 
machette, Larose, who had long passed his twen- 
ties, whose figure was already bent and slightly 
limping—this fact had enabled his rival to nick- 
name him mockingly “Ti-Soufri” (sickly thing)— 
Larose had larger and better cultivated coffee fields 
interplanted with bananas. Moreover, he owned 
many cows and two horses and did not fail to 
call attention to the fact a girl engaged to him 
“would never go on foot, she would have her horse 
all dressed up.” These are advantages appreciated 
as much in Arcahaie as in Port-au-Prince . . . or 
elsewhere. 

However, Jan-Jan was not much affected, youth 
being generally confident and optimistic, but he 
watched closely the foe, decided not to lose one 
inch of the ground and to go right to the end of 
the adventure whatever might happen. 

Neither Memen nor Manmy showed any prefer- 
ence. They greeted and welcomed both lovers. 
attentive to keep them on the same line, ex aequo. 
If asked to tell his opinion, Manmy would say: 
“Both suit me, Memen will choose.” And Memen 
would answer the question by casting chastely her 
eyes down and murmuring that such things must 
not be asked of girls. By degrees. the village was 
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taking the deepest interest in the contest. One 
party sided with Jan-Jan and the other of about the 
same importance with Larose. Each Sunday, after 
Mass, they drew aside under the Mapu tree at the 
middle of the place and there, looked each other up 
and down and strove to read into Memen’s face to 
see if the scales leaned on one side or on the other. 
From the last ringing of the bell, the men come 
on horseback, machette hanging from the waist, 
hastening to their animals. Then, Memen would be 
in sight at the porch, her cambric dress thoroughly 
starched, soughing gently. Immediately, nimble- 
footed Jan-Jan darted, flew, to meet her, asking 
news of her health, how she liked the weather, how, 
pretty she was in her beautiful attire—“Truly, a 
dress cannot be called starched that is not prepared’ 
by you.” Larose, less quick, followed, repeating 
about the same thing. Memen, for her part, deliv- 
ered exactly the same smile, the same lackadaisical 
gestures to both. And everybody took the way of 
the pot-house either on foot or on horseback. 
Manmy ran to the porch, tied the halter of the 
animals to the fence poles, shook hands with the 
suitors and every possible drinker. Ceremoniously, 
he bade them enter into the small room and, under 
the crash of bottles and glasses, he prophesied 
about rainfall, good weather and harvest. 

Well, the week before the Sunday on which our 
story is taking place was particularly. agitated in 
the village. They spoke only of “hasty offensive” 
because both rivals were decided to strike a great 
blow. They were gone to town to purchase the 
gifts that, according to the Arcahaie custom, once 
accepted by the girl pledged her faith forever: she 
ought to wear ostensibly at Mass the gift of the 
approved lover. Jan-Jan sent an armlet in golden 
silver, Jasmin Larose a splendid collar of the 
most beautiful coral he was able to find at the 
Grand Bazar. “Which is the winner?” every one 
asked himself anxiously during the week, the col- 
lar or the armlet? 

At last, Sunday came. . . . But to the general 
stupefaction, after Mass Memen appeared, the neck 
adorned with the gorgeous collar and the left arm 
glittering with the golden bracelet. 

What is the meaning of this? What does she 
wish? Does she covet the two men? If she did 
not want any of them, was it not her duty to return 
both collar and armlet? Each looker-on stood on 
tiptoe to see better and not lose anything of what 
was doomed to happen. Memen, smilingly, was 
drawing nigh. .. .. Did she trample down the old 
customs? Did she think that what is good to take 
is also good to keep? 

Jan-Jan and Jasmin had been stuck to the ground 
by a painful surprise. They stared at the girl: she 
was engaged to both men, she wore both gifts. 
They could not understand. Suddenly, they faced 
each other and anger filled their souls, the old 
blood of the Ashanti, their African ancestors, 
started up out cf its three-century sleep. They 
rushed on their horses and pulling the machette 
out of the long leather case,-ran furiously one 
against the other. A great cry was uttered by the 
whole company. Memen swooned. Then, an old, 


white-bearded man dashed between the fighters. 
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whose steeds, hotly spurred, disclosed in neighing 
their scarlet gums: 

“What is the cause of this fighting?” said he. 
“Of what use will it be to have your heads cut off? 
Are you mad to bear each other a grudge for a 
disappointment that reaches both of you? I admit 
with you that what I have seen is abnormal. It 
never happened in this community, but you must 
settle the matter properly; you may even help 
Memen to understand things a little better. She 
cannot keep both the collar and the armlet: it would 
be immoral. I make it my business to solve this 
without blows. Put up your machettes, boys, and 
follow me at Manmy’s.” 

The man speaking so judiciously was named 
Aristote Adam, more commonly known as “Con- 
ciliator,” with suppression of the article before the 
substantive. Like Manmy, but in another way, he 
was a social authority. He cleared up all difficul- 
ties, soothed all resentments and softened all hatreds. 
He used to say: “After fighting you will come to 
an understanding, then why not begin by it with- 
out cutting your throats first? Agreement is always 
better than fighting.” He had kept the same lan- 
guage at all times and at every opportunity. It 
was the program of his life. He stood the very 
man to put his acts in harmony with his sayings. 
When many years ago the judge at Boucassin, com- 
ing back from a trip to Port-au-Prince, told that the 
State Secretary for Justice had informed him quite 
informally that all nations of the world agreed to 
suppress war and institute an international Court 
for the settlement of their quarrels and that Haiti 
was to send a delegate to this Court, all Arcaha- 
yans met in a common belief: the right man to 
choose is Aristote Adam. But, as they probably 
ignored at the Department of State that there was 
still a man to conform his acts to his words, 
Aristote was left in Arcahaie. 

The “Conciliator,” a crowd on his steps, reached 
the tavern. He placed the two rivals each at one 
end of the table, one in front of the other. .. .. You 
could hear from the neighboring room the sighs of 
Memen. brought in by friends holding her by the 
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armpits. She made no answer to the anxious “How 
are you?” “Do you feel better now?” of the 
women and kept her eyes stubbornly closed. 

“Dear friends,” declared Aristote, “we will stake 
Philomene Manmy at dice. She cannot decide; 
well, Fate will decide for her. That's the best way 
to solve the problem. .. .. How many wars, havocs 
and ruins should have been avoided if dice were 
taken to settle quarrels? In the present case, 
thanks to them, two worthy boys, honor and orna- 
ment of the city, will not cut each other's throats. 
Is it not the best solution? “Do you not prefer its 
pacifism to the homicidal machette? What. did I 
say “homicidal’? No, the machette is not homicidal; 
it was not made to cut throats, but to weed fields 
and harvest sugar cane. It is an instrument of peace, 
not an arm for murder. Do not turn it aside from 
its destination. Friends, compare the results: in 
the first place, no matter which boy would triumph, 
we have to shed tears or at least to stop blood: in 
the second place, we have a ‘grog’ or a punch to 
drink—at the winner's expense, no need to say it— 
and a few condolences to pay te the loser. You 
cannot fail to choose the last solution. Bring the 
box and the glasses!” 

They brought a box in which the dice moved 
slightly and two large tin trays with a score of 
glasses. Aristote went on talking: 

“Gentlemen,” said he to the rivals, “you are at 
a crossroad in your lives. Wrap yourselves in 
meditation before questioning Fate and swear that 
you will submit to her verdict whatever it is. We 
understand that the loser agrees to leave the coun- 
try for a few months to forget Memen and not 
disturb the peace of the newly married couple. 
Remember, the higher mark makes the winner. 
Take an oath, gentlemen!” 

Jasmin Larose and Jan-Jan held their hands on 
the tray. However, the latter added: “It is neither 
tomorrow nor the day after that I will leave if I 
lose; it will be right now, without delaying one 
minute. I will go straight before me. by the sea!” 
Nobody stopped to think over those words that 
could only mean one thing: if the loser, Jan-Jan 
would go abroad, probably fo a_ neighboring 
island. 

“Let go. gentlemen, God be with you!” con- 
cluded Adam. He teok the box and handed it to 
Jan-Jan. who shook feverishly the dice and threw 
them with force on the table. “Forty-seven.” 
counted the Conciliator. “A good mark, indeed!” 
He picked up the dice. put them again into the 
box and handed it to Jasmin. The latter shook 
them slowly, carefully. and before throwing them 
stopped to cross himself. Some people objected to 
it. Aristote bade them remain silent. To cross 
one’s self was never considered a witchcraft in 
anv civilized country. The layer let the dice slide 
gently. 

“Fifty-seven,” cried Aristote: “Jasmin Larose 
won Philomene Manmy! Gentlemen, fill your 
glasses; let us drink to the winner!” 

Followed a tremendous uproar: Jan-Jan hustling 
everybody, upsetting the table and trampling upon 
Aristote, ran to his horse, sulkily loosened the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“The Law’s Too Slow” 


Keb. 1, 1927—Thomas Payne at Willis, Texas 
March 19, 1927—Berry Allen at Mayo, Florida 
May 4, 1927—John Carter at Little Rock, Arkansas 
May 20, 1927—Dan Anderson at Macon, Miss. 

y 22, 1927—Will Sherod at Braggadocio, Miss. 


25, 1927—Bernice Raspberry it Leakeville. 
Miss. 


June 13, 1927—Jim Fox and Mark Fox at Louis- 


ville, Miss. 


June 16, 1927—Owen Flemings at Helena, Ark. 


Courtesy The Century Magazine 


June 17, 1927—Joseph Upchurch at Paris, Tenn. 
July 7, 1927—Joe Smith at Yazoo City, Miss. 

July 21, 1927—Albert Williams, Chiefland, Fla. 
August, 1927—Thomas Bradshaw, Bailey, N. C. 
August 26, 1927—Winston Pounds at Wilmot, Ark. 


Sept. 28, 1927—Thomas Williams at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

November 13, 1927—Henry Choate at Columbia. 
Tenn. 

November 30, 1927—Leonard Woods, Whitesbury, 
Kentucky 
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F THERE is a poet in America with the true crusader’s 
zeal and the ancient fighting spirit, he is E. Merrill 
Root, whose first book, Lost Eden (The Unicorn Press, 

New York), by its very title warns us that here is no 
rhymster of golden panegyrics to a world in which all is 
right because “God’s in His heaven.” Mr, Root has far 
too searching a vision not to see the worm in the wheat 
and the slithering coils that befoul the apple tree. And 
he is far too militant to make polite compromises. What, 
we wonder, do the black shirts think of that sonnet on 
Il Duce, ending with these scathing lines: 


The land of Francis, Dante, and Mazzini, 

Becomes today this good gorilla’s home. 

Would Alighieri could come back to tell 

What cycle fits this Caesar's ape in Hell! 
How the hearts of those few persons in Macon, Leaksville 
and Yazoo City, Mississippi; in Bragedocio, Missouri; and 
Paris, Tennessee—those capable of understanding it.—must 
swell with local pride in a deed well done when they 
read of the refined frolics that make up “Southern Holi- 
day,” niceties of torture to which those pictures of the 
Spanish Inquisition now on exhibition in this city are 
childish and vapid: 


Flame-acid ate his living flesh, 
His conscious flesh away. 
He tried to bend his fettered head 
And breathe the burning spray: 
The cool wires held him, and the mob 
Prodded him back in play. 
He freed one hand; he tried to snatch 
Live coals to eat and die; 
Men beat his blistered hands aside, 
And laughed to see him try. 
“Kill gently, now,” they said, “and don’t 
Let the damned nigger diel” 
In “Suicide; Out of a Job,” the poet Pay s our selfish in- 
difference to poverty; “R. O. T. C.” ridicules with an acid 
pen our peacetime preparations for war, scoring our fa- 
mous cultural centres where & 
Training to slit a handy _delly 
Can supplement a course in Shelley. 

Animals owe a debt of gratitude to this poet; he s¢ems 
to understand their language as no other poet does; and 
his observations whimsical, satirical, undeniable, would 
tend to establish a Darwinian kinship between us and 
these lesser members of the earthly family: 

We know we cannot breathe the aether: 
Fish know we cannot breathe the air. 
Fish doubt the earth as men doubt heaven: 
Fish see the cosmos bare and square. 

They know that sharks are hungry levin .. . 
Eaten is hell and eat is heaven ... 

Love is a little lonely jlare. 


Not fish alone, but we as well, 
Are carp that swim in heaven and hell— 
The little human fish of earth! 
Mr. Root has an appreciable pity for that “bird of bronze 
lyrics once, who blazed and flew,” and who, now tamed to 
the ways of man says, “Pretty Polly!” And his monkeys! 
Read them, and deny their consanguinity if you can. 
One of the most mystic of all poets could love the simple 
things of earth enough to hope for nurseries in heaven: 
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to Mr. Root in “Earth is Enough” there are “some things 
here which transplanted to that dim land might make it 
more attractive. 
Eden might be restored to us if we were wise enough 
to be moved to action by this fine and glowing poetry. 
‘ 


? HER endeavor to do for poetry what rhe Literary 
Guild and the Book of the Month Club idee doing for 
prose, Miss Harriet Monroe, founder of thetPoetry Clan, 

has made a wise selection in choosing as her first offering 
George Dillon’s Boy in the Wind. Mr. Dillon, cannot be 
dismissed, as most young poets aréj promisi “April's 
Amazing Meaning,” one of his abl oem is 
no less amazing than his own performance is is an 
authentic and individual voice. There is about these poems 
so much perfection of technique and expression that an 
awkward line is wished for as a variant. The thoughts are 
the thoughts of youth, and they are not “long long 
thoughts,” but poets of twenty-odd should not be expected 
to write with the topical experience of poets of forty. 
“Boy in the Wind” asks: 

Where will he ever come to rest, 

With that fire blowing in his brain, 

And that bird grieving in his breast? 


So might we conjecture as to the future work of Mr. Dillon 
when we consider the high achievement of his first book. 
Who will describe ever again the languid descent of a 
fish now that he has told us of 

The sea where pallid fishes jall 

Like slow, snow down the tall green gloom? 
And who will attempt to improve in dimeter trochees on 
“The World Goes Turning”? Not even Elinor Wylie. 


éé HAT Color is Your Co-operation?” asks Co-opera. 

tion, a New York journal, in describing a recent 

essay contest sponsored by the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association. The subject for discussion was 
“The Marketing Contract of the Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association,” and there were white and colored prizes 
offered, one set for the best essay written by white children 
and one set for the best essay written by colored children. 
What color Co-operation? Also what color Democracy and 
likewise what color Christianity, to say nothing of what 
color Stupidity? 


OLDEN DAWN, a music drama to which New York 
has looked forward for the many weeks that the pro- 
duction was on the road, has finally burst upon us 

in a lavish and opulent setting at the Hammerstein Theatre. 
The theatre itself is more like a small cathedral or oriental 
mosque with its domed roof and its stained glass windows 
flushed by lights that give a remarkable effect of sunlight 
streaming in. There is a pontifical elegance about the 
place that suits admirably the picturesque musical melo- 
drama unfolded there. Golden Dawn has all the earmarks 
of popular appeal: the native African woman wronged and 
deserted by her white lover; her vow of vengeance cul- 
minating in the kidnapping for her lover’s white child 
which she later learns to love as her own; her attempt to 
keep tke child from the way of a man with a maid by 
dedicating her to the mystic bridal chamber of the native 
deity: the stock premise that blood will tell as the girl 
finds herself in love with an Englishman billeted during 
war time in her home. There is the final confession of 
the foster mother, the rage of the natives at their discovery 
that their goddess has been unfaithful to her imaginary 
spouse; their conversion from hatred to love of her and of 
the Christian church when before the gates of the Catholic 
nunnery rain, denied them for many a day of anguish 
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and drought, falls in vindicating showers . . . the usual 
mise en scéne of a successful musical show. It ought to 
stay long on Broadway. And we mustn't forget the native 
villain. black and lowering, who looks with lustful eyes 
upon the white goddess. Incidentally this black counter- 
part of Simon Legree, played by Robert Chisholm, usurps 
the place of first honors from the star, Louise Hunter, even 
though she has a good voice and was recruited from the 
ranks of the Metropolitan Opera Company. In the entire 
play there is nothing quite so well done as the song in 
which Chisholm, as Shep Keyes, cracks his whip, to the 
terror of black and white alike, and thunders forth that 
in this old hell-hole in Africa he is the king. Special 
mention should be made of Jacques Cartier who, as a witch 
dancer, works into the play the African dance for which 
he is already famous. 

Negroes in the cast play no important principal roles, 
but do their share toward contributing to a musical en- 
semble that is worthy of the best opera traditions. We 
discerned among their ranks William Service Bell and 
Inez Clough, whose imperial figure and gait made her 
look more like a patrician than a mere African native. 


HE Boston Evening Transcript for Oct. 6 takes Miss 

Ellen Glasgow to task in no uncertain terms for main- 

taining. in an article about her sent out by her pub- 
lishers. a rather static and antedated idea about Negroes. 
Only an uncompromising state of warfare between her 
heart and her mind could have laid Miss Glasgow, assur- 
edly one of the most brilliant novelists of the day, open 
to this attack in which we feel that the Transcript has 
most of the facts on its side: “If it be true that Miss 
Glasgow's honest belief is that men and women of African 
descent are merely children for whom she is profoundly 
sorry, we take the liberty of feeling quite as sorry for 
Miss Glasgow. . . . Has she considered with deliberation 
that remarkable novel by Jessie Redmon Fauset called 
There Is Confusion, which Boni and Liveright published 
three years ago? In America the position of women in 
the year 1900 was exactly what the position of the colored 
citizens of the United States is in 1927. Twenty-seven 
years ago women were gently derided if they wished to 
compete with men. They were assured that economic inde- 
pendence for them meant only earning a living wage in 
the most menial and monotonous occupations, and if they 
managed to rise to positions that required executive ability 
and independent judgment, they were told they were ex- 
ceptionally gifted. Despite a multitude of handicaps, the 
women of this country have managed to accomplish a 
surprising amount. We rather suspect that the colored 
men and women, urged on by the spur of economic neces- 
sity, will do more than Miss Glasgow could ever imagine. 
At least they do not need either her compassion or her 
patronage.” To which a fervent Amen. 


Countée Cullen. 


Ralph Jonson is an American artist living in New 
Mexico. 


Ambrose Caliver is Dean of Fisk University. 


Eugene Kinckle Jones is Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 


William V. Kelley resides in St. Louis. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


(Camels ! ! by Daniel W. Streeter. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) —$2.50. 

“The camels are comin’, O ho. O ho, 

The camels are comin’, O ho, O ho, 


OT the Campbells this time, not those doughty Scotch 
N warriors with bagpipes and kilts, about whom we 

used to sing in public school vocal class, and whom, 
in naive stupidity, | once thought were the humped quad- 
rupeds displayed in the circus, But real camels! At 
last | am justified, while the blase reader, too, need prick 
up his ears and listen. The camels are coming! 

We begin to look for them when the piquant author 
yields to the temptation of his peppery. inquisitive friend, 
Lake, under the shades of the tali buildings in the 
Champs Elysees. We are looking for them in Alexandria, 
up the Nile to Khartoum. Finally they arrive at Mak- 
war, on page sixty-seven, roaring, lamenting, wailing, 
smelling from bad to worse, the property of a hawk-eyed 
Shiek of cinnamon fragrance. 

You are ready now to take out your atlas and locate 
your whereabouts. In the Fung Province in the Egyptian 
Sudan are you and your goal lies near the rocky moun- 
tain barriers of mysterious Abyssinia. You are going 
to allow these camels to carry camp outfit and provisions 
enough for some six weeks. You will ride with the 
author on a donkey, which at times will fall down in 
the sizzling road, the temperature registering 130 and 
then—you will not ride. 

You will cross the Nile and come to the river Dinder, 
which probably you have never heard of before. You 
will remember it from now henceforth. 

With you are three stalwart Arab men. Shikaris, hunt- 
ing trackers, Abdu, the cook and interpreter, Ali, an 
anaemic nuisance, camel boys and donkey boys, one Mo- 
hammed Elhardi, “cum laude” in skinning beasts and men, 
and later a certain, Zak, whose frenzied doings rechristen 
him Wild Bill, albeit he is a faithful follower of Allah 
and His Prophet. 

With surprise you are going to learn how white men 
in the Sudan respect and how brown men fear the black 
and brown Abyssian poachers who stalk to kill. You, 
also, are going to hunt big game. A wild bull buffalo 
will charge you, but Lake will save you. A whole herd 
of stampeding buffalos will come within a few yards of 
crushing you forever in the tropic dust and you will 
never know that ants are carrying away the flesh of vour 
limbs until it is all over. 

Then you will march many a hot mile after elephants 
that forever disappear. The rubber soles of your tennis 
shoes will melt and vanish in some crack in the baked 
and burning earth. 

At night you will hear “cosmic gurglings of reigning 
chaos”. You will see “ an Equatorial full mecon, that 
has turned the world to silver, yet left here and there 
pools of deep tenebral shadows”. Civilization will be 
far away. yet all who have suffered the pangs of a uke 
will know why Abdu breaks Ali’s twanging lute into many 
pieces. 

You will snicker and sigh but never be bored. You 
will be one of the dramatic scene when your loyal Ameri- 
cans feigns he is an Englishman for the edification of that 
old blind Shiek, who comes to kiss his hands and feet. 
He is Sheik no more, his life is hard, but he has known 
in his youth Gordon Pasha. He trusts that England will 
remember her knight and treat his people justly. The 
voice from the Past goes back to the Past. You have 
glimpsed the meaning of England and her empire sway. 

You see the Nordic dominating in a Semitic-Negroid 
habitat. Yet this Arab-Egyptian-Negro people demand 
the treatment of men. They are brave fellows, even if 
they do chant the dead moon into life again with verses 
from the Koran on the night of a total eclipse. They are 
at home before charging elephants, they flirt with death 


in green slimy pools where crocodiles rim the “sandy 
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edges like eyelashes around a watery eye”. They can 
creep in confidence into the night shadows about water 
holes where the creatures of the wild meet to drink or die. 
Across desert, along dried up sandy river beds, thru 
delectable oases, we follow the camels’ spongy-footed trail. 
We of the complex cities shall learn of the complex 
jungles, its crudities, tragedies, sicknesses, humors, secrets 
Who said Life was not a great adventure? The camels 
are coming, O ho, O ho! See the photographed samples 
of the author. Join the caravan. It costs two dollars 
and fifty cents! John F. Matheus. 


Portraits In Color, by Mary White Ovington. The Viking 
Press, New York.—$2.00. 


HE Mirrors of Downing Street—The Mirrors of Wash- 

| ington — Here we have — the mirrors of a gallant 

group of men and women! Portraits in color by 

Miss Mary White Ovington, published by the Viking Press, 
dedicated to Moorefield Storey. 

Miss Ovington says, “I have written of no one whom | 
have not met and seen at work” and she thanks Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson for suggesting that she should undertake 
this difficult task, for which we thank him also. And 
from the back of the jacket we quote, “These twenty por- 
traits of representative Negroes form a gallery of singular 
interest and variety; quite apart from their racial impli- 
cations—for these are “success stories—‘Here is the 
president of a great university, a consul, a biologist, a 
would be founder of an African republic, a Negro Luther 
Burbank, a singer of spirituals, a poet, a fighting doctor, 
an investigator uf lynchings. 

No white person is better qualified for the task, as prob- 
ably no white person has known the American Negro better 
or felt more sympathy for him. Miss Ovington has given 
her life to the betterment of his condition. Before begin- 
ning her portraits she travelled all over the United States 
interviewing Negroes and the white people in the com- 
munity where they had done their work, to find out their 
reaction to the individual and what he or she had accom- 
plished. 

The twenty portraits in a volume of only 241 pages 
must of necessity be very short. Sketches I should prefer 
to call them rather than portraits. Sketches must give 
an impression, sometimes more lifelike than studied por- 
trait of detail, but more often it is a presentation of ihe 
sitter from one point of view, in good mood. I heard 
Mr. Maurois, the French author who has written the lives 
of Shelly, Byron and Disraeli utter at Columbia University 
recently, words to this effect—“To get a real picture one 
must depict the subject from at least two angles.” Miss 
Ovington does give a vivid sketch, but generally from one 
angle. As I have said, there is no white person better 
acquainted with the Negro than Miss Ovington, yet she 
has chosen to show him to us always from the viewpoint 
of the white person looking at him, never from within 
the group. She has drawn us the Negro striving directly 
to help his people through education of the race or 
through legislation, or trying to startle the white group 
with facts. Running over the list of names and their 
occupations we see how successfully she has chosen her 
men and women, from what a wide representative group 
of occupations all over the United States, and following 
them to Europe and Africa. However, it is the Negro 
as he presents himself to the white man. We hardly 
catch a glimpse of him at home among his relations and 
Negro friends. After all is it impossible for a white 
person really to see the Negro at home? This point has 
interested me very much. 

One feels the loving touch in her pen, she has felt 
deeply the injustice, the suffering, she would with one 
stroke tear down the barriers, and give joy to oppressed 
lives, and she is rightly proud of his successes. An emo- 
tion very real and deep runs through all the lines. Most 
artistically has she, in drawing the different careers, used 
the language appertaining to that sphere. 

In the agitator the words are full of fire and vehemence. 
In the executive her words are restrained and concise. 
The poet is full of fancy. The singer, of emotional 
beauty, and ‘so on. It recalls to my mind the life of 
Jean Christophe by Roman Rolland. In Jean’s career 
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the French is so different in telling the varied episodes of 
his life. The language of the world of industry of art and 
on through his whole life. This shows unmistakably the 
deep feeling of the author for her subject. 

There are two books still to be written that I shall read 
with added pleasure from having read these sketches of 
Miss Ovington. Both these books will be by Negroes. The 
first “Portraits in Color” by a Negro—the second “Por- 
traits of the White Race” by a Negro. Both studies would 
help us to know each other better. 

Another reaction has come to my mind, no matter how 
much white blood some of Miss Ovington’s characters have, 
again she has chosen to accept, here at least, the world’s 
attitude and class them as Negroes. A man with one drop 
of Negro blood is a Negro? This is not the first time this 
question has been asked. One knows one race as much as 
another. But do we get the right angle on the individual? 
Is it not time for us to say so and so is a white man with 
a little Negro blood, not he is a colored man, but with 
only a little Negro blood? 

Miss Ovington’s volume closes with these words gathered 
with an interview in the Copenhagen Politiken by Roland 
Hayes. “We all have the same divine spark whether our 
skin is white or black or yellow or brown. I want to show 
that with my singing, and I think myself fortunate when 
I feel that people understand for what I am_ striving. 
Only by keeping my purpose firmly before me, only by 
feeling that I am the instrument of a great idea, shall I 
be able to give real art, that art that goes to people's 
hearts, that leads to my life’s goal: The end of race hatred 
with no difference between the color of the skin, Peace and 
Brotherhood all over the world.” 

This also has been the goal of Mary White Ovington’- 
life. Elizabeth Walton. 


Charcoal and Chalk, by Virginia McCormick, Charcoal 
drawings by May Baker, Norfolk, Va.: Atlantic Coast 
Publishing Co. 


<HE darkey days are over, yet the author of this book 
‘1 still writes with the viewpoint of that sanctimonious 
era. She mourns the passage of the period of “the 
tender relation that existed between master and servant; 
the childlike dependency of the one, the fostering protec- 
tion of the other”. She pities “the child who never had a 
fat, brown mammy with elastic lap and warm enfolding 
arms”. An obsolete, nostalgic attitude. It is an anachron- 
ism in these days when white writers have thrown off 
patronage and superciliousness in their treatment of the 
Negro. This anachronistic attitude did more harm, in its 
time, than all the violences of lynching. It obscured the 
fact. One cannot hope to find in a book executed by this 
viewpoint a dialect and commentary leavened by character- 
ful apprehensions of the folk recorded. The narrative is 
flat and the doggerel infantile. Neither author nor illus- 
trator exhibits any particular talent for her medium. 


Harry Alan Potamkin. 


Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy, by 
Mary Agnes Best (Harcourt, Brace & Company, $3.50). 


N the foreword by the author, Miss Best with de- 

delightful frankness, admits that her enthusiasm may 

have affected her impartiality as an historian and raises 
the question, which has frequently occurred to all of us. 
I expect, whether any historical writer is impartial. The 
freshness of Miss Best’s enthusiasm runs most cheerfully 
through the book and, although she speaks of the weary 
work of “pouring over dusty records”, it is a spicy and 
entertaining product which she has by her industry ar- 
ranged for us in this comfortable volume with its generous 
type. 
Best's enthusiasm for Quakers which produced her 
delightful Rebel Saints keeps peeping out in these pages 
as she cities her hero’s reverence for the Friends and their 
conception of religion, and explains his philosophy of love 
for and confidence in his fellowmen despite the many and 
cruel buffets received at their hands. A real service for 
all of us who love courage and the lifting of the cloud 
imposed by censorship or official propaganda, whether of 
church or state, is this latest book from Miss Best’s un- 


abashed pen. 
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Champion of the rights of the oppressed or unappreci- 
ated Paine will always have a host of admirers, and this 
fresh, charming account of the part Paine played in the 
cause of American independence( his friendships, his in- 
ventions, and his efforts to control the madness of the 
French Revolution, will bring his contribution to human 
progress into a clearer light for a still larger group ot 
readers. 

The story of Paine, from his boyhood and work as eo 
corset-maker, through his experience on a warship as an 
excise officer of the British government, his meeting with 
Franklin, and his journey to Philadelphia with letters of 
introduction from Franklin, his success as an editor of a 
magazine in which interestingly he barred the discussion 
of politics and religion, the fields in which he was to spend 
his fighting life, his friendships with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Laurens, his intimacy with Robert Fulton, his activities 
in the field of invention,-—all these Miss Best has brought 
out with copious quotations from letters and diaries and 
given us the benefit also of a very considerable bibliog- 
raphy. 

No one could write a life of Paine without giving a vivid 
picture of the times in which this “Stormy Petrel” lived, 
and Miss Best has helped us out of that dull-mindedness 
which is content to accept the traditional “Filthy Little 
Atheist” which Mr. Roosevelt voiced, and not inquire any 
further into the life of this interesting champion of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

As a pamphleteer and propagandist, Paine seems to have 
been a master craftsman. His little pamphlet Common 
Sense is credited with having converted Washington and 
turned thousands to independence who could not before 
endure the thought. 

The illustrations that Miss Best has collected for her 
book are most interesting evidence of the effect Paine’s 
personality seems to have had upon the thinking of his day. 

With the success of the American Revolution, Paine’s 
invention of bridges takes him to England and his Rights 
of Man does great things in stimulating the wonderful 
language of Edmund Burke in defense of the rights of the 
few to rule the many and Miss Best has quoted some in- 
teresting songs which seem to have been sung about Tom 
Paine. 

Some one has said that he loved St. Paul because wher- 
ever he was there was something going on and there is 
no doubt that Tom Paine was of this same stirring class. 

One of the pleasures of reading Miss Best's book is to 
be found in the selections with which she heads her chap- 
ters. The chapter on the “Franco-American Graft Scandal” 
she heads with this quotation from Locke: “True forti- 
tude I take to be the quiet possession of a man’s self, and 
an undisturbed doing of his duty, whatever evil beset 
or danger lies in the way.” while the chapter on “Emanci- 
pating the World” she embellishes with this quotation from 
Carlyle:. “Paine, rebellious staymaker, unkempt. who feels 
that he. a single needleman, did by his Common Sense 
pamphlet, free America:—that he can and will free all 
this world; perhaps even the other. . .. It is not to taste 
sweet things: but to do noble and true things, and vin- 
dicate himself under God’s heaven as a God-made man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show him 
the way of doing that, the dullest day-drudge kindles into 
a hero.” 

We are all grateful to any one who contends as Paine 
contended that “No generation should presume to bind 
posterity.” “The next age will think for itself by the 
same rule of right that we have done, and not admit any 
assumed authority of ours to encroach upon the system of 
that day. Our forever ends where their forever begins.” 

All workers in the field of interracial appreciation and 
understanding ought to know Tom Paine. Lincoln averred 
that he never tired of reading the works of Tom Paine. 
To Congress preparing the Declaration of Independence 
he begged: “Forget not the hapless African.” and again 
and again, as editor, he appealed to his public with such 
words as these: “And when the Almighty shall have 
blessed us, and made «~- a people dependent only on him. 
then may our first gratitude be shown by an act of con- 
tinental legislation, which shall put a stop to the im: 
portation of Negroes for sale, soften the hard fate of those 
already here, and in time procure their freedom.” 


L. Hollingsworth Wood. 
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Porto Rico wy Knowlton Mixer. Macmillan, New York, 
$4.00. 
HIS bulky volume on Porto Rico, subtitled—History 
and Conditions; Social, Economic, and Political— 
purports to present to the student, traveller or inves- 
tigator authentic and well organized information about the 
Island; information which seems to the reviewer to have 
been gathered for the most part from the yearly reports of 
the Governors, publications of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, bulletins from the Departments of Health and 
Labor, commerce and educational reports, and other books 
by American and Porto Rican authors. Mr. Mixer himself, 
as we read on the jacket of his book, spent only “some 
months on the Island as executive secretary of its Red 
Cross Chapter.” so his exhaustive study seems to be of 
books about Porto Rico rather than of the Island itself. 

Mr. Mixer discusses the geology, topography. and 
climate of Porto Rico in his first chapter. In his second 
he deals with the history of Porto Rico from the time of 
its discovery until 1505. The following chapters, devoted 
also to the history, include the periods from 1505 to 
1600, from 1600 to 1898, from 1898 to 1913. and from 
1913 to 1925. Such a division seems quite logical be- 
cause Porto Rican history has never been an exceedingly 
eventful history, and the more recent years furnish more 
details from which to write, altho indeed no more events. 
Social problems follow: the rural population, education 
and government. In a final chapter the author summar- 
izes the twenty-five years of American cooperation in 
Porto Rico, and in a lengthy appendix he records all 
the statistics of this progress. Mr. Mixer credits to the 
twenty-five years of American rule a 50 per cent increase in 
population, abolition of epidemics, headway made in the 
fight against hookworm, malaria. and tuberculosis, reduc- 
tion of illiteracy, establishment of rural schools, improve- 
ment of roads and other public works, increase in ex- 
ternal commerce, advance in production of sugar. and a 
government which grants to the Porto Ricans the greatest 
possible measure of liberty. 

A good deal of this is true, and yet, on the other hand. 
Mr. Mixer does not tell us that the small farmer has been 
rapidly losing his land which is taken over by the large 
sugar factories belonging to the powerful absentee cor- 
porations for whom profits have been known to surpass 
100 per cent per annum. Sugar cane has elbowed all the 
native fruits and vegetables out of the soil, leaving a 
poverty-stricken population, importing their staples from 
the United States, and the wealth drained from this starv- 
ing people never returns to the islamd. Nor does Mr. Mixer 
tell us . . . but we will quote from an article entitled 
“Porto Rico: The American Colony” by Luis Munoz Marin. 
published in the Nation of April 8. 1925 (the same year 
in which Mr. Mixer finished his book) to show what a 
native Porto Rican sees in the failure of the United States 
to maintain the peaceful race relationshiv that heretofore 
has exis‘ed in her colony. Mr. Munoz writes: 


“Porto Rico undoubtedly owes to the former slave- 
holders the admirable relationship that has since pre- 
vailed between the white and negroid races. Perhaps 
the Island should be of interest to the American people 
chiefly as a laboratory experiment in racial ethics. as 
there you find the nearest approach to social equality 
of this sort within the supposedly permanent territory 
of the United States. . . . Lynching and the humiliation 
of Negroes by statute are unthinkable. There are no 
segregated districts . . . Jim Crow cars would seem as 
freakish as a man with two thuumbs on one hand and 
eight fingers on the other . . . . White, Negro and Mulatto 
lawyers, physicians, journalists, poets, politicians. phil- 
osophers lead a common professional and spiritual life 
. + . The American authorities, in so far as they may 
act without fear of raising a hullabaloo, are introducing 
segregation, as in the National Guard. And a desire 
is growing among the Porto Ricans not to seem inferior 
to Americans by their own standards.” 


These last two tragedies cannot be seen in a few months 
spent on the Island. nor can they be compensated for by 
the statistics showing increase in exports, birth-rate. rural 
schools, reduction of disease and citizenship adjustments. 


D. R. Peterson. 
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THE EBONY 


HE fluter has been far afield this month. ... We 

had the rare pleasure of attending the Stock-Taking 

and Fact-Finding Conference on the American 
Negro which was held in Durham, North Carolina, De- 
tember seventh to ninth. ... There was an eye-opener, 
indeed! First of all they actually did find facts at this 
conference . . . and facts on every phase of Negro life 
in America—religion, work, wages, business, ¢émmerce 
manufacturing, politics, education, health, the press and 
the outlook of Negro youth. This latter part of the pro- 
gram showed an interesting departure from accepted con- 
ventions and conferences . . . here the race leaders dared 
to inject new blood into their discussions by inviting 
some of the fledglings to participate in their stock-taking 
and fact-finding. Those who know or have heard of 
Eugene Corbie of New York will know that he did not 
bite his tongue on the question of religion, politics or edu- 
cation; those who know the calm surety of Allison Davis 
now at Hampton Institute know that he certainly punc- 
tured a few myths in his level, exquisite voice; and those 
who know John P. Davis, publicity manager of Fisk Uni- 
versity, know that with cryptic tongue and his inimitable 
sang froid he well told the leaders of American Negro 
life today exactly what he thought of them. The air as 
well as the discussion was charged with electricity but 
who can deny the facts found—pleasant or otherwise? But 
on the other hand the recognized race leaders had their 
say: Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity, caught and held the audience with his eloquent 
appeal for the faith of our fathers. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Secretary of the National Urban League, stirred the com- 
pany with the earnestness of his words; W. E. B. Du Bois 
shattered a few fables with his piercing analysis of exist- 
ing political systems; W. A. Robinson, State Supervisor 
of Teacher Training and High Schools in Raleigh, 
told the bitter truth about Negro education in the 
South . . . oh, it was a long and noble list of 
names of people who shared the treasure of their knowl- 
edge with those who had come to hear them speak . . . over 
and above it all was the moving spirit of the men who 
caused this conference to be . . . W. G. Pearson, C. C. 
Spaulding, and James E. Shepard . . . and just the mere 
contemplation of those three names calls forth a flood 
of memory of the marvelous things they have done for and 
with the community at Durham .. . for thirty-odd years a 
group of some twenty-two men in Durham have worked 
diligently toward the high ideal of establishing a truly 
beautiful community and these three men have acted 
somewhat as leaders in the struggle. And right well have 
they succeeded—here we have Negroes owning $175,473.00 
worth of land; $758,218.00 worth of buildings, and $602.- 
009.00 worth of stock and equipment .. . to say nothing 
of the fact that they are the sole owners of ninety-five 
businesses maintaining 2,105 employees. I came away 
from the Southland with my heart filled with courage and 
a great, beautiful belief in the Negro race . . . I treasure 
one rare moment of beauty from the rank and file of my 
busy days in North Carolina—seldom have I seen any- 
thing so beautiful as the hills there as they raised their 
sleepy heads out of the early mists of the morning. . . 
It was as though the earth had wrapped so much gauzy 
tulle of a soft purple hue around her shoulders! 


All too soon our trip was over and we came rushing 
back this way. . . . Philadelphia was all in an uproar 
Sunday, December eleventh, over the fact of Dr. Barnes’ 
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having the Bordentown Singers at the Foundation. ... A 
chorus of thirty-odd voices gave a rare treat to a care- 
fully chosen audience. They were trained and conducted 
by F. J. Work, formerly of Fisk University. Never have 
I heard the spirituals so beautifully sung. Mr. Work 
has done much to preserve the true character of these 
songs of worship as they were sung in the Negro churches 
of other years and right well has he succeeded. Mr. 
Work as done a great deal of research work on the 
subject of Negro spirituals . . . some of the spirituals that 
these children sang were new to almost every one present— 
Keep Inchin’ Along; Good Lord | Done Done What 
You Told Me to Do; and Rise Up Shep... . Mr. Work 
made a delightful remark about this latter one. He said 
that his chorus would sing a Christmas Carol that he 
considered quite as beautiful as any of the famous carols 
that had been given the world by the English and the 
German . . . he was indeed right. Dr. Barnes gave a 
splendid speech introductory to the children’s singing. 
tracing the origin of the spirituals from the beautiful 
African chants on through their contact with Christianity 
durng slavery days to their present popularity as a true 
work of art .. . he made the statement that he considered 
the spirituals the only true art that had been given the 
world by America . . . the greater portion of his audience 
was white, too. No one can doubt Barnes’ genuine sym- 
pathy and belief in the Negro once they have heard him 
talk about their spirituals. Then too, Professor John 
Dewey, dean of American authorities on Education and 
Psychology, was present and gave a short talk expressing 
his appreciation for the opportunity of hearing such 
beautiful music and corroborated Dr. Barnes’ statements 
of the distinction of the Negro’s gift to the world. 

All this talk about spirituals reminds me that Paul 
Robeson is making a tremendous success of his European 
tour . . . it is reported that people are being turned away 
from his Parisian concerts. 


Show-Boat, Florenz Ziegfeld’s new musical vehicle fea- 
turing Jules Bledsoe, has truly surpassed its fondest hopes 
of success in the provinces. So well taken was it in 
Philadelphia that it is to remain over another week. . . . 
After a glorious run In Abraham's Bosom has left Broad- 
way. ... Porgy still draws record-breaking crowds, al- 
though moved to The Republic Theater . . . which reminds 
us that the New York Times for Sunday, December fourth, 
carried an able article by Dorothy Heyward, co-author of 
the dramatic version of Porgy . . . it was entitled “Porgy’s 
Native Tongue” and discusses the beautiful but intricate 
Negro dialect of South Carolina called Gullah . . . folk- 
lore redounds with tales about the interesting Negroes who 
inhabit the islands off the coast of South Carolina and 
speak this interesting language. 

Leslie Pickney Hill has written a dramatic history of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture which is published by The Chris- 
topher Publishing House in Boston . . . of it Agness Rep- 
plier says:— 

“No American Negro had hitherto attempted a work of 
any such range, elevation and artistic merit as this. Mr. 
Hill has told the story of one of the most stirring and 
surprising epochs in the history of the western world in 
his own way .. . a rather new and daring way.” 

I understand that Rudolph Fisher has completed the 
manuscript of his novel . . . it is to be called The Walls 
of Jericho. 

God's Trombones is listed among the fifty best illus- 
trated books published during the last year. ... Aaron 
Douglas did the illustrations. 

As we go to press Christmas is in the air and we wish 
you all a very merry Christmas and a glad New Year. 

Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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SURVEY 


Dr. Eugene P. Roberts 
Dr. Eugene P. Roberts, of the Class of “91, and presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania, has been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of his Alma Mater. Dr. Roberts is a practicing 
physician of New York City, and has served as a member 
of the New York Municipal Board of Education. 


Seven new schoo] buildings, providing seats for a thou- 
sand colored children, are now in process of erection in 
Charleston County, according to H. H. McCarley, the 
county superintendent of education. Lincoln School, Mc- 
Clellanville, the largest of the seven, has been completed 
and will soon be occupied. This is a four room modern 
structure, costing $4,400, of which $3,000 was supplied by 
the country, $1,000 by the Rosenwald Fund, nad $600 by 
the colored people of the district. The latter gave also 
the land on which the building was erected. The other 
buildings will be erected through the same sort of coopera- 
tion between the county the community, and the Rosen- 
wald Fund. 


The A. M. E. Church has recently laid the cornerstone 
for its new publishing house (the A. M. E. Book Concern) 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The new building is to be six 
stories high. The A. M. E. Book Concern is one of the 
oldest Negro publishing houses in the country. It pub- 
lishes two of the chief organs of the Church: the Chris- 
tian Recorder, a weekly newspaper, and the A. M. E. Re- 
view, a monthly magazine, and also a large amount of the 
other literature used in the Church. D. M. Baxter 
is the general manager of the concern. 
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Dr. Howard E. Young, pharmacist of Baltimore, Md., 
thas been ‘appointed as a r of the jail board of that 
city. Dr. Howard is a gtaduate of Howard University, 
and has conducted his drug business in Baltimore for 
the past 28 years. 


President Calvin Coolidge, in his recent speech to Con- 

gress, said with reference to the Negro, that no other 
race has ever accomplished so much in the same length 
of time. He mentioned the progress of the race in educa- 
tion, professions, art, science, agriculture, bapkigg’ and 
commerce, and called attention’ to the facts-that 
fifty thousand Negroes in the émployment of ‘the Federal 
government, drawing a total annual salary of $50,000,000; 
Negroes have received presidential appointments, and in all 
cases have proved efficient, particularly in the management 
and control of the Veterans’ Hospital, at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. “Nevertheless,” he said, “they @re too often sub- 
jected to thoughtless “4nd inconsiderate treatment, un- 
worthy alike of the white or colored races. They have 
especially been made the target of the foul crime of 
lynthing. . . . The Congress should enact any legisla- 
tion to provide for its elimination.” 
The seventieth session of Congress now meeting will 
deal with several jtems that are of interest to the Negro: 
Representative Leonidas C. Dyer, Republican from Mis- 
souri, has re-introduced the Dyer-Anti-lynching Bill; a 
resolution has been introduced by Rep. George H. Tink- 
ham, Rep. from Massachusetts, directing the Census Com- 
mittee to submit a report with regard to legislation for a 
reapportionment of representatives in Congress, which is 
aimed to reduce the number of representatives from south- 
ern states where Negroes are disfranchised. Bills were 
also introduced to authorize Federal appropriations to 
Howard University. 


Two noteworthy studies that are now being carried on 
are:— One by Dr. Paul Radin, professor of Anthropology 
at Fisk University and former lecturer in Ethnology at 
Cambridge, University, England, on the tribal origin of 
the American Negro and African tribal survivals among 
the Negro. He is now visiting various sections of the 
south gathering data. Dr. Radin has made several studies 
on the life of the early American Indians. 

The other study is to be made by the Law of Howard 
University under the direction of Prof. Charles H. Houston, 
to ascertain the status and activities of Negro lawyers in the 
United States. Inquiries concerning their academic and 
professional training; nature and extent of practice; their 
relations to the business and fraternal life of the Negro; 
and their political activities. The study will also include 
records of pioneer race lawyers, many of whom are now 
deceased; conditions affecting Negro law students now; 
and desirable locations for young Negro lawyers. 

Prof. Houston, who is now a member of the faculty of 
the Law School at Howard University, has degrees from 
Amherst College. and Harvard University and has studied 
at the University of Madrid, Spain. 


The Patriotic Union of Haiti, composed of fifty thou- 
sand members and including practically all educated 
Haitians except the few now on the payroll of the United 
States Government, has appealed in vain to the American 
High Commissioner in Haiti for the right to hold an 
election. So this organization has addressed an appeal to 
Frank P. Kellogg. Secretary of State of the United States. 
urging that the United States in its rule over Haitian af- 
fairs will at least see to it that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution (which was imposed upon Haiti in 1918) are 
carried out. Some very important articles in the Con- 
stitution which would give the natives a little democracy 
in their own country are apparently disregarded by the 
American High Commissioner of Haiti. 


At the last session of the legislature of the State of 
Missouri, a $50,000 appropriation was made for the erec- 
tion of a sanitarium for the care of Negro tuberculosis 
patients. The site of the new sanitarium is in Mt. Vernon, 
Mo., just out from St. Louis. The building is to be ready 
for occupancy during the early part of the month. 
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Alderman Fred R. Moore 


In the elections held this fall in various sections of the 
country, a number of Negroes were elected to fill offices, 
among them were: Fred R. Moore, well-known editor of 
The News York Age, and John Clifford Hawkins, both 
Republicans, elected to the Board of Aldermen of New 
York City; in Cleveland, Ohio, Thomas W. Fleming, Re- 
publican (re-elected for the 8th time), E. J. Gregg, Demo- 
crat, and Clayborne George, Independent, elected as city 
aldermen; George H. Green, elected alderman in Detroit. 
Mich.; Alford H. Tavernier, Republican, elected to the 
Common Council in Springfield, Mass.; and Charles E. 
Scott, Democrat, re-elected to the Common Council in 
Worcester, Mass. 


In a recent drive put on by Negroes in Baltimore, Md.. 
in an effort to raise $150,000 for the new Provident Hos- 
pital and Free Dispensary, approximately $100,000 was 
subscribed, of which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $55,000; 
local subscriptions exceeded $25,000. In making his con- 
tribution. Mr. Rockefeller stated in a letter to the com- 
mittee that he does not generally contribute to individual 
hospitals, but because he understands that in this hospital 
white and colored physicians and surgeons are to work 
together in serving humanity, and that it is to be a model 
hospital for the training of colored internes and nurses, 
and for the post-graduate instruction of colored doctors, 
he has made this an exception. Letters of encouragement 
in the drive were received from President Coolidge and 
Governor Ritche of Maryland. 


Miss Elizabeth Green of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the operating room at Provi- 
dent Hospital in Baltimore, Md. 


The first Negro Labor Conference convened in the audi- 
torium of the New York Urban League on December 2. 
1927, under the direction of A. Philip Randolph, editor of 
the Messenger Magazine and general organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. The matters dealt 
with were the relations of the Negro worker with the 
Church, the employer, industrial democracy, education, and 
workers’ education. Persons thoroughly familiar with these 
problems as they concern Negroes took part in the dis- 
cussions at the conference. 


Alexander F. Miller has been elected to the New York 


is a graduate of City College in the Class of °27. 


City College Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Miller 
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Secretary James J. Davis of the Department of Labor in 


his annual report to Congress, urged fair and equal wage 
and chance for promotion and advancement for the Negro 


laborer. He, like President Coolidge, mentioned the won- 


derful progress made by the race; and denounced the un- 


fair deal given in return for its part in the building of the 
nation. 


Marcus Garvey, President-General of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, and Provisional President of 
Africa, has been released from the Federal Prison in At- 
lanta, Ga., and deported to his home in Jamaica, British 
West Indies by way of New Orleans, La. More than a 
thousand of his followers gathered and gave him a rous- 
ing send-off as he sailed. Likewise he was received with 
loud acclaim by the people on his arrival in Jamaica. Mr. 
Garvey served two years, nine months, and eighteen day- 
in the Federal Prison. Ordinarily his term would have 
expired on October 15, 1928. He states that he will con- 
tinue his work with even more vigor than ever. 


Four graduates of the Atlanta School of Social Work 
have recently accepted positions in social service. The 
following appointments have been made: 

Miss Alice Thomas, °27, Girls’ Worker with the Y. W. 
C. A. of St. Louis. 

Miss Armand Jones, ‘27, Community Worker with the 
First Congregational Church, Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Naomi Simmons, °27, has accepted the position of 
Case Worker with the Provident Association of St. Louis. 

Mrs. M. E. Henry, °26, has resigned her position with 
the Associated Charities of Memphis, Tenn., to accept the 
position of Case Worker with the Greensboro Board of 
Public Welfare, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The first two appointments were made directly by the 
School. In addition to these the School has at the 
present time applications for five additional workers, three 
as case workers in a large city, one as head resident in a 
settlement aid one as neighborhood secretary with an 
Urban League branch. 


J. W. Sutton, a graduate of Drake University, has been 
given a position as Teaching Fellow in the Chemistry De- 
partment of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. While serv- 
ing in this position Mr. Sutton is studying there for his 
M.S. Degree, majoring in Organic Chemistry and Physics. 
He was once a student of the famous chemist, Prof. G. W. 
Carver of Tuskegee Institute, who himself graduated at 
Iowa State College, and held the same position when he 
was a student there that Sutton holds now. 


DEATHS 


Alonza P. Small of Cincinnati, Ohio, musician and com- 
poser. Born in Charleston, S. C., in 1899; died in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 19, 1927. 


Jesse Lawson of Washington, D. C., noted educator. 
social and civic worker, died November 5, 1927, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George H. White, Jr.. of Philadelphia, Pa., lawyer. 
Born in Newbern, N. C., July 1 1893; died in Pittsburgh. 
Pa., December 7, 1927. 


William S. Sheppard (Rev.) of Louisville, Ky., African 
missionary; member of the Royal Geographic Society of 
London; pastor of Grace Presbyterian Church, Louisville. 
Ky. Born in Waynesboro, Va., in 1865; died in Louisville. 
Ky., November 25, 1927. 


Isaac Nelson Ross (Bishop) of Cincinnati, Ohio. Bis- 
hop of the A. M. E. Church, has served as Bishop in 
West Africa and Arkansas. Born January 22, 1856 in East 
Tennessee; died November 28, 1927, in Little Rock, Ark. 


A. B. Singfield of Savannah, Ga., General Superin- 
tendent of the Pilgrim Life Insurance Company, died, 
Friday. November 18, 1927. in Macon, Ga. 
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JAN-JAN 
(Continued trom page 18) 

halter and without putting on the stirrups, jumped 
on the saddle. Waving his fan-palm hat, he cried 
to the crowd and to Memen roused up from her 
torpid state and bending over the window: “Adieu, 
friends, forever adieu! 1 am going to the country 
from where you cannot come back! Adieu, 
Memen, | cannot live without you; I am dying for 
your sake.” 

Clapping the spurs to the horse’s side, he went 
galloping to the wharf. They hastened after him. 
Memen, falling backward, uttered hoarse cries . . . 
and while in a terrible fit she beat the ground 
with her legs and arms, her bounding breast burs: 
one after the other every hook in her bodice. But 
nobody would pay the least attention to her. Jan- 
Jan’s race was their aim. 

Arrived at the sea-side, the horse hesitated one 
minute. The rider exciting it with the voice, the 
heel and the flat of the machette, forced it to 
enter the water—these animals from the youngest 
age are used to take such baths ridden bareback by 
naked urchins. Before this act of despair, they 
discussed on the shore uttering a thousand contrary 
suggestions. Many made their horses run into the 
water to follow Jan-Jan and bring him back, but 
they returned when the soil gave way under the 
feet of the animals. 

At last occurred to Aristote a reasonable thought. 
He ordered the willing men to take their boats and 
pull quickly. Easier to say than to do: the day 
before they had drawn the boats very far on the 
shore, just under the palms and the breadfruit 
trees to protect them from the sun in prevision of 
the holiday. During this, on the glittering sea, 
shining with the thousand lights of noontide, far 
away, man and horse stood out, the animal still 
swimming. the nostrils at sea level, fighting des- 
perately. All of a sudden, in a supreme effort, a 
wonderful leap, the horse got rid of Jan-Jan. The 
latter, when thown, took a header in the bubbling 
water and vanished forever. .. .. When arrived on 
the spot, the fisher-boats scoured vainly the waves; 
nothing would point out the exact place where the 
boy had plunged. 

Such was the end of Jan-Jan, who went, as he 
had said, by the sea-road. What a failure it was 
for Aristote Adam! His glory as a Conciliator 
polluted irrevocably! “And it is all unjust!” 
thought a few men, but who would bear to oppose 
the eeneral opinion? Better ascend a waterfall. 
As for Memen, everybod~ believed her rightly pun- 
ished, for she continued to fall, almost every day. 
into frightful fits, howling and roaring like a 
devil-possessed creature. When she allayed her 
passion, you found her on the shore, sitting on her 
heels and staring at the sea with large, vacant eyes. 
If questioned, she would invariably answer: “I am 
waiting for Jan-Jan.” 

(nd since that time, there has never, never been 
in the village of Arcahaie a single girl, flirt enough 
to keep gifts from her lovers without coming to a 
decision. They.savy yes or no, and when accepting 
the armlet, honestly return the collar, and vice 
versa. 
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HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the strect 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131! 


Price Lowest 


Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
Hotels, but none so 


Good as— 
The HOTEL DU MAS 


Will Lease Our Dining Room to a 
Responsibie Individual or Company 


BLACK GUM 
(Continued from page 14) 
up. Guess we might well get ready to do some 
walkin’. Might have to go to Stoke’s bottoms “fore 
Mr. Coon finds out ‘taint no use. Ben many a day 
since I ben down there.” 

Midnight brought the pair to Stoke’s Bottoms. 
The dogs at last had called a halt. They had 
ceased to yelp. Neither did they bay. They had 
set up a how! was all but pleasant to listen to in 
this wooded country miles from the open road. 

The elder of the pair stood for a few minutes as 
if hesitating to go to his dogs, when the boy inter- 
rupted. 

“Come on, Pa, they'll be off agin if we don't 
hurry.” 

The old man stood in silence for a minute. 

“Son, them dogs ain’t bayin’, they’s howlin’. 
Back in Virginia that’s a pretty sho’ sign some- 
body is goin’ to die. I’m thinkin’ I'm about 
through huntin’ for the night. Heah! Heah! 
Heah!” he called his dogs off. They continued to 
howl. 

“Pa, I heard you say once you would go any- 
where your dogs went,” insisted the lad. 

The old man remembered his vow of loyalty to 
his dogs, so reluctantly the two of them made their 
way through a heavy growth of underbrush to 
Black Gum tree, where the two dogs sat upon their 
haunches and mourned. Above them, swinging 
from a barren limb, there was the bleached skele- 
ton of a human being. A bit of silver about a 
fleshless wrist glistened in the moonlight. It was 
the identification tag worn by Elec Hines while 
in the military service of the country he loved to 
call his own, 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
NEW YORK CITY 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


“If there were no such agency as the Urgan League we would have to 
organize one. Happily it exists, and is but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American cities with national headquarters in 
New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of 
its varied forms of manifestation should have the support of people who 
think in terms of good will.”—-Cuicaco Eveniné Post. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
LLOYD GARRISON, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


Coleman Manor 
Apartments 


140TH St. & EpcecomsBe Ave. 


A few 3 and 4 room Apartments are 
Available for Immediate Occupancy 
at Moderate Rates. 


These apartments are exclusive and luxurt- 
ous. Parquet floors in main rooms and 
oak floors in others. White Enameled Gas 
Ranges, Refrigerators and Clothes Dryers. 
Built in Pembroke Bath Tubs and Modern 
Tiled bath rooms. 


Showers. 


Thermostatically controlled Oil Burning Furnaces assure tenants of a perfect supply 
of Steam Heat and Hot Water. 


Polite Attendants. 
Apply at Superintendent’s Office on the Premises. 


Please mention OpportuNITY to our Advertisers. 
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